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We want you to know this wonderful musical instrument as we know it; 
to hear it and realize as we do the height of perfection it has reached in recent 


years; to enjoy with us and the thousands upon thou- 
sands of Victor owners, the world’s best music, played 


as you have never heard it before. 

You owe it to yourself to hear the Victor. Go today to the nearest 
Victor dealer’s, and he will gladly play—*without obligation—any Victor 
music you want to hear. 


And be sure to hear the Victrola 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., u.s.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Victor II, $32.50 
Other styles $10 to $250. 
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THE LATE PRESIDENT A. J. CASSATT, OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


“WHEN THEY FINISH THE GREAT TERMINAL ON SEVENTH AVENUE, IN NEW YORK CITY, THEY WILL PUT 
BENEATH ITS DOME, TO STAND TILL THE DEPOT IS A WAY-STATION, A GREAT STATUE OF MR. A. J. CASSATT”’ 


(See “Cassatt and H ivit,”” Page 13187) 
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The March of Events 


O MAKE our country a better land 
to live and to work in for every 
man of characte 
that is the aim of all worthy public acts; 
and these are the things best worth striv- 
ing for—laws, customs, institutions, points 
of view, and habits of thought that 
shall preserve and broaden every man’s 

opportunities. 

Is it national legislation? It is a little 
matter whether a measure be a Republi- 
can or a Democratic measure. A tariff re- 
vision, therefore, that left the woolen and 
cotton schedules as they were or made them 
worse was bad; for the only proper meas- 
ure of its value is, Does it help the mass of 
the people or only a few? So, too, with the 
plan for a parcels-post. Whom would i 
help and whom would it hurt? So, too, 
with postal-savings banks, and railroad- 
regulation acts, and conservation bills — 
so with all legislation. 

This is a platitude, but it is a platitude 
that the public mind is now very strongly 
concentrating its thought on. It is at the 
bottom of conservation. It is at the bot- 
tom of the objection to the concentration 
of banking power. It is at the bottom of 
the rising tide of earnestness for tariff re- 
duction. It is at the bottom of the demand 
for the regulation of corporations. It is 
at the bottom of the criticism of express 
charges. 

It is at the bottom of the enormous exten- 
sion of education to cover subjects of every- 
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day concern. It is at the bottom of the 
efforts to make rural life more profitable and 
attractive. It is at the bottom of the rapid 
increase of rural coéperation in buying and 
selling. It is at the bottom of the fast-ris- 
ing objection to large land-holdings. 

The United States, its land and the pro- 
ducts thereof, its mines and its waters, all 
its machinery of industrial progress (trans- 
portation, manufactures, exchanges), the 
machinery of government, too, (taxation and 
expenditure) — all these are the people’s 
forever; and they must be held in trust for 
the people by those who, for a brief period, 
own or direct them; and they must be used 
for the greatest common good. This is the 
meaning of the present political unrest and 
of the growing moral earnestness of the 
nation. It is not Socialism — that is to say, 
it does not mean the abolition of private 
property. It does not mean the cessation 
of fortune-building, nor the checking of 
prosperity. But it does mean the abridg- 
ment of unfair privilege. It does mean the 
making of the United States a better home 
for a continuously developing people. 

And the agitation for these things is a 
ground-swell, not a mere passing mood of 
discontent. The old political parties are 
losing their hold because they have lost 
moral earnestness, and the moral earnest- 
ness of the people continues to become 
greater and to show itself in new forms. 

And every statesman and social reformer 
may safely hitch his wagon to this star. 
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MR. GLENN H. CURTISS, ON HIS ALBANY-NEW YORK FLIGHT 


HE FLEW 150 MILES IN 2 HOURS AND 51 MINUTES, WINNING THE NEW YORK “ WORLD’S” PRIZE OF $10,000 
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THE END OF THE FLIGHT 


MR. CURTISS PASSING OVER THE STATUE OF LIBERTY AND PREPARING TO ALIGHT ON GOVERNOR’S ISLAND 


[See Curtiss’s Great Fi. ght, page 13110 

















THE FUNERAL PROCESSION OF EDWARD VII. 


NINE SOVEREIGNS AND FORTY-SIX OTHER ROYAL PERSONAGES RODE TOGETHER—A SIGHT WITHOUT PRECE 


[See Page 13171) 





MR. ROOSEVELT AND THE KAISER 


AT THE MANOEUVRES OF 12,000 TROOPS THE FIRST TIME THAT THE 
GERMAN ARMY HAS EVER BEEN REVIEWED BY A PRIVATE CITIZEN 
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MR. LOUIS DEMBITZ BRANDEIS 


Y FOR MR. L. R. GLAVIS, CONDUCTED THE UIRY INTO THE MANAGEMENT OF THE LAND 
RECLAMATION SERVICE, BEFORE THE BALLINGER-PINCHOT INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE 


See ** The Burden of Ballinger,” page £3107) 























THE LATE WILLIAM SYDNEY PORTER (“O. HENRY”) 


THE MOST POPULAR OF AMERICAN SHORT-STORY WRITERS, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE FOUR MILLION,” 


““ CABBAGES AND KINGS,” “THE TRIMMED LAMP,” “‘ STRICTLY BUSINESS,” AND ‘‘ WHIRLIGIGS ” 
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MR. ABRAHAM FLEXNER 


WHOSE REPORT ON THE MEDICAL COLLEGES OF THE UNITED S11 MADE TO THE 
CARNEGIE FOUNDATION, WILL OPEN A NEW ERA IN THE TRAINING OF PHYSICIANS 


» Many Medical Schools,” page 13164) 
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“THE NORTH POLE” AND “FARTHEST SOUTH” 


x OF COMMANDER ROBERT E. PEARY AND SIR ERNEST H. SHACKLETON 
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“THE CORN KID” 


A YOUNG VIRGINIAN WHO WON A PRIZE IN| THE SCHOOLBOY DEMONSTRATION FARM - WORK, 
UNDER THE INSPIRATION OF DR. S. A. KNAPP, OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, BY GROWING 
MORE THAN 80 BUSHELS PER ACRE. ADJACENT LAND YIELDED FROM 8 TO 10 BUSHELS 














PENNA 





Courtesy of Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. 


MR. YUNG WING 


WHOSE AMERICAN EDUCATION HELPED TO FIT HIM FOR A CAREER OF GREAT 
AND WHOSE REMINISCEN 


USEFULNESS AT HOME, 
, “MY LIFE IN CHINA AND AMERICA,” HAVE JUST BEEN PUBLISHED 
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Designed by Carl A. Heber 
THE FLYING TROPHY, GIVEN BY “COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA” 
TO BE PRESENTED TO THE FIRST AMATEUR MAKING AN AEROPLANE FLIGHT FROM MINEOLA, LONG 


ISI D, ACROSS LONG ISLAND SOUND TO A POINT THE WESTCHESTER COUNTY OR CONNECT- 
ICUT SHORE. THE FLIGHT IS TO BE UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE AERO CLUB OF AMERICA 
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MR. ROOSEVELT’S FUTURE 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S FUTURE 


T IS this strong tide for the strengthen- 
ing and the broadening of the oppor- 
tunities of every man that causes the con- 
tinued extraordinary popularity of Mr. 
Roosevelt; for this is nothing but the 
Square Deal. The people believe that he 
believes in this doctrine, not as a mere 
party or political creed, but with profound 
moral earnestness. In the minds of the 
masses he stands for this doc.cine as no 
other single man does. 

The test of public opinion that THE 
WorLp’s Work made when it sent a series 
of questions to a thousand subscribers 
equally divided among the states, without 
knowing who these men are, is very signifi- 
cant. The answers brought the familiar 
criticisms of Mr. Roosevelt; they brought 
objections to a third term; they expressed 
the feeling that no country and no party 
ought to confess that any one man is indis- 
pensable. But, in spite of such objections, 
these answers brought an overwhelming 
volume of opinion that Mr. Roosevelt’s 
election to the Presidency again is neces- 
sary. Although you can hardly pick up a 
newspaper in any part of the Union that 
doesn’t contain ridicule of him in words or 
by a cartoon; although you can hardly fall 
into a group of men without hearing stories 
that make sport of him; although every 
comic paper in Europe and in America 
laughs at him in every issue — yet, when 
you ask the people in any part of the United 
States what the best programme is for the 
curbing of privilege and the giving to every 
man a normal chance, a large number of 
them (Democrats and Republicans alike) 
frankly declare that he represents the 
strongest moral force in our life. They 
believe in him. Some believe in him regret- 
fully, but most men believe in him strongly. 
Other men, they will tell you, have policies: 
he has convictions. 

This is the largest single fact now on our 
political horizon. Of course, great out- 
bursts of popular enthusiasm have their 
rebounds. When we proclaim a man a hero, 
we soon begin to find reasons why he should 
not be considered heroic. Whirlwinds of 
popular enthusiasm are as short-lived as 
other whirlwinds. Still Mr. Roosevelt 
seems to defy precedents. The same men 
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that ridicule him respect him. The ex- 
planation of his popularity is found in the 
fundamental qualities of his character. A 
shrewd observer remarked the other day 
that more than any other man in modern 
times he had identified himself with those 
things that last and that have always made 
a permanent appeal to mankind — he 
fights, and men have always liked a fighter; 
he promotes peace, and the world likes a 
peacemaker; he is a sportsman, and Nimrod 
has outlived all his contemporaries; he walks, 
he rides, he shoots, he is at home in the 
forest and in the jungle. One of the biggest 
dams in the world bears his name. So does 
a species of antelope. He began the Panama 
Canal. The earth, everything that grows out 
of it, its beasts and birds, the robust physical 
virtues, sport, fecundity—wherever you touch 
nature or human nature you find this extra- 
ordinary man’s activities and sympathies. 

Mr. Roosevelt surely cannot desire to 
enter another political campaign nor to 
undertake the difficult duties of another 
term in the White House. His position, 
not only in our own country but in the 
whole world, is now extraordinary and 
unique. He can spend the rest of his life as 
he chooses. He can have a strong and 
continuous influence as a private citizen. 
He can work with unparalleled effectiveness 
for whatever political principles or social 
programmes he has most at heart; and 
it is not at all certain that, if he were again 
to go into the fierce combats of active 
political life, he would come out of them 
with this influence and position unimpaired. 
All the enemies that he has made and others 
that he would make would again become 
active. Along with new triumphs would 
come also new mistakes. ‘There would be 
grave perils to his reputation and to his 
influence in another term as President. 
Still, if the people remain in their present 
mood until the time comes for nominating 
Presidential candidates again, it is probable 
that a nomination will be thrust upon him 
in such a way that he cannot refuse it. 

Dangerous as political prophecy is, men 
may just as well look these facts in the 
face now. ‘Those who regret them may be- 
gin to reconcile themselves to them, for those 
who are glad have already begun to work 
toward this result. 
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TWO VIEWS OF THE ADMINISTRATION 
HH are two points of view that make 
a man think: One was expressed by 
a citizen of Iowa thus — “Mr. Taft’s good 
nature and especially his simple confidence 
in the party organization is making his 
Administration weak for lack of popular 
support. The people don’t believe in Bal- 
linger, and they don’t like Wickersham as 
a general censor of political parties. Who 
is Wickersham that he should say who may 
and who may not be a Republican? The 
President and his advisers and the party 
managers at Washington are living in a fool’s 
paradise. ‘They don’t know what the people 
are thinking or doing — they don’t know the 
people at all. They think that criticism 
of the Administration or of Congress is 
the result of mere partisan enmity or of 
‘conspiracies’ of disappointed men. We 
all feel sorry for Mr. Taft, but we have no 
means of bringing him to our point of view 
—no means of informing him of the real 
facts. ‘The newspapers have not criticised 
him wantonly. In fact, they have been 
very considerate. The Insurgents are not 
rebels. They speak for the people. Dis- 
trust of his advisers is not treason to the 
President — it is a necessary result of the 
careers and activities of these advisers; 
and yet the President, after he knows that 
they are distrusted, holds to them and works 
with them.” 
The other point of view was expressed by 
a man in official life at Washington: “The 
outburst of criticism of the Administration 
and of the leaders in Congress comes from 
papers that wanted a reduction of duty on 
wood-pulp and didn’t get what they wanted 
and from magazines that are mad because 
the President favors an increase in their 
postal-rates. This sort of thing is dis- 
reputable and unjust. Then, there are 
groups of disappointed men, who expected 
offices and didn’t get them. They have 
an organized conspiracy to discredit the 
Administration and to drive some of its 
members into private life. The President 
is thus forced to stand by his friends — 
he would not be the man that he is if he 
didn’t. It'll all blow over. The people 
have no use for traitors and conspirators 
and deserters. We in Washington scorn the 
whole gang of them.” 
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THE BURDEN OF BALLINGER 


VERYBODY came out of the Bal- 
linger-Pinchot Congressional investi- 
gation somewhat the worse for it; for such 
a voluminous inquiry is never reported with 
proper proportion and with emphasis on the 
most important facts, and personalities and 
sensational statements stick in the public 
mind more easily than well-reasoned con- 
clusions from a large mass of evidence. 

But the main fact is —and this is more 
important than all the rest — the cause of 
Conservation was undoubtedly strengthened 
by it. The general demoralization under 
Secretary Ballinger was checked. 

In general it may be said that the original 
mistake made by the President in selecting 
Mr. Ballinger for his Cabinet, for what 
seemed good political and sectional reasons, 
has been clearly shown and emphasized. 
Conservation was the largest and most im- 
portant constructive policy that Mr. Taft 
inherited — the largest and most important 
constructive policy now in the public mind; 
and the President himself is committed to it 
and sincerely desires it to be carried out. 
But he selected as the Secretary of the In- 
terior a man whose leanings and tempera- 
ment at once caused a general demoraliza- 
tion of the Conservation forces and excited 
the suspicions of its friends. ‘Then when 
it came out that he praised Mr. Bal- 
linger after a briefer examination of all the 
facts than the public had supposed, and 
when the papers in the case were formally 
prepared after the event, and especially 
when this fact was very reluctantly made 
known — this unfortunate chain of events 
produced upon the public mind the im- 
pression that the President’s personal loy- 
alty to the Secretary, and the Attorney- 
General’s loyalty to his Cabinet associate, 
were stronger than their judgment was good. 
At the same time, Mr. Ballinger’s manner 
under examination before the committee 
confirmed the impression of those who 
doubted his fitness for his important post. 
He evaded and quibbled and was not frank. 
The better part of public opinion saw that 
the Administration had already suffered 
greatly by Mr. Ballinger’s presence in the 
Cabinet, and that it will suffer more every 
day that he remains. The whole moral 
force of the situation is against him. For 

































instance, his attitude toward the Reclama- 
tion Service has been such that its chief 
engineer said on the witness-stand: 


“T told him (Ballinger) then — in as strong 
language a I felt politeness and proper respect 
would permit — that in my judgment his entire 
course since he had been announced as Secre- 
tary of the Interior, so far as my knowledge 
went, had been one that was subversive of the 
interests of efficiency in the Reclamation Ser- 
vice, and tended to its disintegration.” 


And: 


“‘T have had men in the service ask me to pass 
the word to them so that they could resign in a 
body, as a protest against the handling of this 
service by the present Secretary.” 


To talk about “conspiracy” by a large 
body of most efficient, well-trained, non- 
political, technical employees of the Govern- 
ment, many of whom have spent their whole 
working lives in its service and are men of 
high professional standing — that is child- 
ish and peevish, and shows an inefficient 
state of mind. 

The Administration is not strong enough 
in public esteem to be able longer to afford 
the burden of Mr. Ballinger. This is the 
important net result of the investigation. 
He is a man of many forcible and admi- 
rable qualities, but his whole experience 
as Secretary has been so full of trouble 
that his appointment ought frankly to be 
acknowledged a mistake. He will suffer 
less by getting out than by holding on. 


PRACTICAL PLANS FOR PRESERVING PEACE 


ECRETARY KNOX has permitted 
the important announcement of his 
early expectation of the establishment of 
a permanent Court of Arbitration. The 
responses to his circular note to the leading 
governments are so favorable that he expects 
“a truly permanent Court of Arbitral Jus- 
tice, composed of judges acting under a 
sense of judicial responsibility, representing 
the various judicial systems of the world, 
and capable of insuring the continuity of 
arbitral jurisprudence, to be established in 
the immediate future, and that the third 
peace conference will find it in successful 
operation at the Hague.” It is proposed 
that Mr. Roosevelt be made the head of 
this court. 


PRACTICAL PLANS FOR PRESERVING PEACE 
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President Taft, it will be recalled, recently 
expressed his approval of arbitration of all 
differences between nations, without the 
reservation of so-called questions of honor. 

Mr. Roosevelt proposed in one of his 
European addresses that the nations should, 
by arms if necessary, enforce the decisions’ 
of arbitrators — enforce peace by war. 
A similar proposal was made in Congress 
by Mr. Bartholdt. The Roosevelt--Bartholdt 
proposal is at least definite. The time may 
or may not be ripe for its adoption, but 
it is a step in clearness beyond general peace- 
preaching without definite method. 

Mere general peace-preaching, in fact, 
runs the risk of ridicule by the practical and 
the governing parts of the world. For 
instance, a recent circular of one of the 
peace societies declares that the cost of 
one battleship and its “twenty years’ 
upkeep” would build 1,400 churches or 
buy 7,000 farms or give a college education 
to 14,000 men or women or build 4o 
mammoth Y. M. C. A. buildings, and so 
forth. Assuming that these calculations 
are correct, it does not follow that, if the 
battleship were not built, the money would 
go to any of these other excellent projects. 
Of course it would not so go. This sort of 
peace-preaching is merely shooting in the 
air and gives the unfortunate impression 
that the peace-preachers are a sori of general 
evangelists and not men and women who 
have a grasp on practical affairs or know 
what the great forces are that control men 
and nations. Such an impression of the 
peace-societies is not fair to them; for these 
organizations have among their members 
many men of great practical wisdom. But 
every great “cause” suffers more or less 
from its emotional professional advocates. 


IT 


There is no doubt that the public senti- 
ment in favor of peace under almost any 
provocation is steadily making headway 
in the world — such headway as is bound 
to have an effect on the governing classes. 
But it would be rash to say that this general 
movement would yet be likely to prevent a 
war if strong economic forces were to pro- 
voke one. 

The two danger-points in the world are 
the relations between England and Germany 
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and between the United States and Japan. 
Fortunately there is no immediate danger 
in either case and perhaps not even a 
remote danger of a war between the United 
States and Japan. Still the yellow journals 
and the alarmist politicians of each country 
at intervals proclaim such a danger. 

A more practical task, therefore, than the 
general preaching of peace—to which 
nobody dissents — would be a practical and 
continuous and thorough study by some 
competent group of men of all the forces 
and events in our life and in the life of the 
Japanese and the Chinese that could 
possibly cause friction — political, military, 
commercial, social, and economic forces and 
events. If such a group of men could speak 
instantly and convincingly and with fulness 
of knowledge whenever the diplomatists be- 
gin secret work or whenever the yellow 
journals cry alarm, they might organize 
and concentrate conservative public opinion 
so as to dispel danger in its very beginning. 

ITI 

There are two conceivable causes of 
difficulty between the United States and 
Japan. One is irritation of the Japanese 
by our treatment of their countrymen in 
our Pacific States. A new treaty touching 
that question is soon to be made. A treaty 
can be made that will be acceptable to the 
common sense of both nations; and when it 
is made it ought to be impossible for a mob 
in San Francisco, whatever the provocation, 
to embarrass the Federal Government in 
its relations with the Japanese Government. 

The other remote conceivable cause of 
friction may come some time because of 
the pressure of Japanese population and its 
necessity for more room. ‘The pressure of 
population has been the cause of most wars. 
The Japanese have sent their overflow ‘to 
Formosa and to Korea and they are now 
sending it to Manchuria. Their natural 
outlet is on the mainland of Asia; and the 
gravest danger that they encounter is, of 
course, that of international complications 
because of this overflow. This brings 
the troubles that are now threatened in 
Manchuria. 

Now if a strong group of men, represent- 
ing the best public opinion of the United 
States and Japan, were to set to work to 





THE WORLD’S WORK 


keep the world accurately informed of every 
event that can possibly have a bearing on 
this danger and should gather and dis- 
seminate full information about trade, 
financial situations and events, migrations, 
tariffs, treaties, local conflicts of authority 
or local friction, such authoritative infor- 
mation would make sudden yellow-news- 
paper sensations impossible; it would make 
dangerous, secret, financial arrangements 
more hazardous; it would, in a word, bring 
dangerous acts into the full light of the 
world’s knowledge. 

This sort of work would go far to prevent 
war at any time between Japan and the 
United States, or Japan and China, or Japan 
and Russia. For during the next twenty, 
or the next fifty years, Japan must have 
room to grow, and will have room to grow, for 
reasons that are stronger than all govern- 
ments and all treaties; and a wise manage- 
ment of the world —if such a thing be 
conceivable — would see to it that peaceful 
and proper ways for the expansion of that 
growth were found. 

The way to prevent a war in this quarter 
of the world is to take such a situation in 
hand and to bring it and to keep it in the 
full light of publicity and to work with a 
knowledge of great fundamental forces and 
with a firm grasp on those great economic 
tendencies which drift into crises and then 
make sport of rulers and parliaments and 
treaties. 

‘If the peace of the world is to be per- 
manently maintained, there must be masters 
of economic knowledge at work with the 
same “preparedness” that the masters of 
warships and armies show. To shape 
international relations with reference to the 
great natural laws of national growth and 
thus to prevent the causes of war is a safer 
method even than to arrange for arbitration 
after provocation has arisen. 

The economists of the world would be 
more powerful than the rulers and the 
generals if they were to work together as 
men of action. 


CURTISS’S GREAT FLIGHT 


HE telephone rang for Glenn Curtiss at 

his hotel at Albany, N. Y., at four 
o’clock on Sunday morning, May 29th. Mr. 
Ten Eyck, the starter of the Albany-New 




















York flying-machine contest, intimated that 
it was a fine morning for flying. Mr. 
Curtiss answered that it was also a fine 
morning for sleep, and he took another 
hour. At five he came down, ate break- 
fast at a quick-lunch counter, and looked 
over the weather. Few persons were 
up, and until he put on his rubber fisher- 
man’s trousers and life-preserver (for a 
spill would drop him in the Hudson), it 
was not thought that he was going to try the 
trip down the river. But he circled seven 
hundred feet up in the air over Albany and 
turned south toward New York. A special 
train, with Mrs. Curtiss on board, started 
after him. It ran faster than the “’Twen- 
tieth Century Limited” or any other 
regular train between Albany and New 
York, but it had gone twenty miles before 
it came up with him, and then only because 
he had run into head winds. 

Not many people have had the sensation 
of seeing a man in rubber breeches and a 
life-preserver drop out of the sky on a 
couple of pieces of taut canvas propelled 
by a roaring little motor whose 150 pounds 
hold the power of fifty horses. It is a thing 
to stir the enthusiasm, especially if one 
knows that the man has come seventy-five 
miles in a record-breaking flight. Farmer 
Gill, of Camelot, near Poughkeepsie, had 
put up a new flag-pole and run up the 
Stars and Stripes over a red flag as a signal 
to the aviator. When Curtiss came in sight 
Gill tore off his coat and waved it frantically 
in the air. As the machine landed he flung 
the coat down and jumped upand down upon 
it. The great fire-bell on the Poughkeepsie 
City Hall had begun ringing at ten minutes 
past eight, and now on every road to the 
Gill farm rose clouds of dust and the whirr 
of approaching automobiles. There were 
not twenty spectators of Curtiss’s landing, 
but he was hardly out of his seat before the 
farm was black with people. He had 
beaten the Poughkeepsie crowds, the people 
from the laggard special train, and even 
beaten a telegram sent by himself from 
Albany, asking for a fresh supply of gasoline! 
He had come seventy-five miles in an hour 
and twenty-three minutes. Leaving Albany 
at 7:03, he had landed at 8:26. When Mr. 
Post, Secretary of the Aero Club, came 
over to the machine from the special train, 
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it was resting on the identical spot that 
he and Mr. Curtiss had picked out several 
days before. 

The gasoline tank was refilled from an 
automobile, and the journey began again at 
9:26. From Poughkeepsie south the Hud- 
son flows through the Highlands, from whose 
valleys and hills vicious, eccentric gusts 
swoop down on the river. The wind in 
this region is so uncertain that small boats 
do not often sail on this part of the Hudson. 
Down this dangerous path Curtiss came. 
Suddenly the little craft ran into a falling 
current of air and dropped like a broken 
elevator. Sudden gusts, both horizontal 
and upward, are bad to meet in an aero- 
plane, but falling currents are far worse, 
for the aeroplane drops in them faster than 
its driver and he has no purchase on his 
seat with which to work his levers and 
right the machine. _ Forty feet down it went 
and then he straightened it out. The engine 
with its unmuffled roar needed to be cooled 
by a constant flow of oil. The oil supply 
began to give out. The gauge sank lower 
and lower. Then the white column of the 
Metropolitan tower in New York came 
into view. He was within sight of New 
York — and of the record for long- 
distance flight. 

Mr. J. A. Schrefer, an old acquaintance 
of Mr. Curtiss, is the manager of a motor- 
boat company on the Manhattan side of 
the Harlem River. At 10:30 he was in his 
office. He said: 





“T heard what I thought was the roar of 
some fast motor boat. 

“* Gee!’ I said to the watchman, ‘there comes 
a fast boat, all right. It must be a hummer!’ 

“We tumbled out of the office-building to 
take a look at it, as all the fastest craft pass here 
and we like to keep tabs on them. 

“T looked up the river toward the entrance 
of the creek at Spuyten Duyvil, and the water 
was as calm as a lake. Then I saw a shadow 
flitting across the rushes down by the shore and 
coming right for me, and I looked up to see if 
it was a cloud. 

“‘And there was Curtiss in his aeroplane, 
skimming like a bird over the roofs of the 
buildings only a few feet up in the air. It gave 
me such a start that instinctively I jumped back 
toward the door and sent the watchman tum- 
bling ahead of me. But I was on my feet in a 
minute; and, realizing what it was, I sprinted for 
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the seven-foot board-fence back of the yard over 
which he had disappeared. 

“T ain’t much at fence climbing, but I reckon 
that no one ever took a high fence as quickly 
as I did that. By the time I was up on top of it 
so I could see over, he was settling down into the 
tall grass on the hillside a hundred and fifty 
yards away. The machine was as graceful as 
a bird coming down with white, outstretched 
wings into a clover field. That was all I could 
think of as I tumbled over and picked myself 
up and sprinted for the place. 

“As I ran, the machine touched the ground 
on all three wheels as gently as a butterfly light- 
ing on a moss tuft. It wouldn’t have broken 
an egg-shell. I was so elated that I just yelled. 
I didn’t yell anything— but just made a noise. 

“The aeroplane ran along a few feet and 
stopped, the tall grass-tops bending down grace- 
fully with the wind made by alighting. Then 
Curtiss got off and came around back of it and 
met me with a smile. 

“IT knew him when he was riding a bicycle, 
and he had the same quiet smile that he used 
to have when he and I were pedaling together. 
The first thing he did was to pull out his watch 
and look at it, and then he shook hands with me. 

“**T guess I’m on time,’ he said.”’ 


Then the crowd came, breathless men and 
women, from every direction. A ball-game 
in the neighborhood was deserted. The 
local telephone was so clogged with eager 
questions that Curtiss could not tell the 
New York World that he had landed on 
Manhattan Island and won its $10,000 
prize. 

Blowing off the hats of the attending 
crowd with the air-thrust of his propellers, 
and entirely upsetting one small boy, the 
machine started again at 11:42 for Gov- 
enor’s Island in New York Bay, where 
its shed stands. There it landed at exactly 
noon. 

The trip cost two cents a mile —and a 
steady courage. The average speed from 
Albany to upper Manhattan was more than 
fifty-two miles an hour. ‘The flying time 
was two hours and fifty-one minutes for 
150 miles. 

In 1614 Hendrik Hudson sailed to Al- 
bany from New York in the Halj Moon 
in five days, the same time it took the pedes- 
trian Weston to walk it. In 1807 Robert 
Fulton steamed the distance in the Cler- 
mont in thirty-two hours. In t1q09 the 
“Empire State Express” began to run on a 
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two hour and forty minute schedule. Curtiss 
reached its terminal eight minutes quicker. 
Ordinary birds of the air could not, of 
course, keep abreast of him. 

The nearest approach to this achievement 
was Paulhan’s London to Manchester flight, 
in which he made 186 miles in four hours and 
eleven minutes. 


II 


Though his cross-country flight was 
eclipsed by Curtiss, Paulhan set another 
record by going 5,798 feet up in the air. 
The Hon. Charles Stewart Rolls crossed 
the English Channel and returned to Dover 
without alighting—a flight of fifty miles in 
go minutes. The Wrights have been mak- . 
ing many successful high flights in Dayton. 
At St. Louis Willard and Mars made credi- 
table flights; and at Hempstead, L. I., 
Harmon, Hamilton, and Baldwin have been 
flying every day. So far, in this country, no 
one has been fined for promiscuous flying over 
cities, as Herr Frey was fined at Berlin; 
yet with all the capable American aviators 
and the many who will come to compete 
for the International trophy this will be a 
summer of great flights. Besides the Inter- 
national trophy, there are cups offered by 
Country Lije in America and the Scientific 
American, a $25,000 prize offered by the 
New York Times for a New York to Chi- 
cago flight; a $30,000 prize offered by 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and the New 
York World for a New York to St. Louis 
flight — and a number of others. 


TO HIM THAT HATH, ETC. 


greg sel knows that the era of 
high prices is an era also of high 
returns on invested money. A man who 
was formerly content with 4 per cent. 
now wants 5 per cent. Bonds and mort- 
gages have reached prices at which they 
give the investor better returns than in 
former periods of similar financial con- 
ditions. 

The burden of the rise in prices has fallen 
most heavily upon the poor, not upon the 
owners of bonds. The biggest single army 
of investors in this country is an army of 
2,700,000 depositors in the savings banks 
of New York. Their deposits are more than 
$1,400,000,000. In the general advance of 
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the rates of interest, when adjustment 
of incomes must be made to cost of living, 
this army ought to share. 

But it is a melancholy fact that only in 
this corner of the investment world an 
opposite tendency is at work. Here several 
of the biggest savings banks in New York, 
serving the poorest and most cramped of the 
divisions of that great army of investors, 
have reduced their rates from 4 per cent. to 
33 per cent. a year, and the superintendent 
of the banks of the state advises the banks 
to make the movement general. ‘This is the 
grim fact that faces us. The savings banks 
of New York, the strongest, cleanest, most 
beneficent of all our banking institutions, 
have failed in this crucial point. The rich 
investor can now buy bonds and stocks 
at prices which will give him larger re- 
turns than he received a year ago, but 
the poor man’s small investment-account is 
cut down in income. ‘To him that hath, 
it shall be given,” etc. 

It is not hard to see the reason, and it is 
not a very creditable reason. The lenders 
of money, particularly of other people’s 
money, are too tender with the big bor- 
rowers and too hard with the little. The 
conditions in New York months ago indi- 
cated that it was time to raise the interest 
rates to men who borrowed millions of 
dollars for building operations, for great 
real-estate developments, for huge opera- 
tions in land — city andsuburban. But the 
banks did not do so. They were afraid. 
They knew that if they raised these interest 
rates a thousand bubbles would burst. 
New York is but an example. One may 
study building operations in all our cities 
and find that the builders have broken all 
records. They build on money borrowed, 
in the main, from the accumulations of the 
poor and the middle class. 

Now we reach a point where either they, 
the big and wealthy borrowers, must be 
forced to pay more interest, or the poor, 
who pile up money in the savings banks, 
must take less interest. The banking 
world answers by striking at those whose 
resistance is weakest. It is cowardly — 
but it is business. If the little investors 
in this great army of 2,700,000 savers don’t 
like it, they can withdraw their deposits 
and use their money to buy some of the land 
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that the boomers sell or some of the bonds 
that the builders offer them! 


PROSPERITY AT STAKE 


HE railroads declare that, with the 
rising cost of their pay-rolls and 
expenses and supplies, it is necessary for 
them to increase their rates. ‘The Western 
roads proceeded to put a slight increase 
into effect. No change of rates, whether to 
raise or to lower them, can be made without 
an agreement among competing roads — 
this is a practical railroad necessity. Many 
times, since the Sherman Law has been in 
effect, rates have been lowered by such an 
agreement. But, when they were about 
to be so raised, the Government secured an 
injunction restraining the roads. Stocks 
fell. The whole industrial and financial 
outlook became cloudy. A long, stubborn 
contest seemed imminent. It was, in effect, 
an injunction against prosperity — good 
technical law, no doubt, but a very severe 
practical proceeding. 

Happily, after a conference between the 
President and prominent railroad presidents, 
a truce was arranged which, it is hoped, 
will result in permanent peace. 

The President has asked that the Sher- 
man Law be so changed as to permit “ pool- 
ing,” and the changes, in progress through 
Congress when this truce was made, will 
permit pooling. The Government’s suit 
was withdrawn on the agreement by the 
railroads that they will not increase rates 
till the law is passed, and that then they will 
submit their proposed increase to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, as the law-in- 
the-making is expected to provide. Thus 
the situation rests. 

One thing is certain — if, after’ the truce, 
there is a hard struggle about rates, prudent 
business men will put their affairs in shape 
to weather a storm. For the present, there 
is a very welcome peace. 


THE GREAT MONEY-CENTRE OF THE WORLD 


VERY now and again we become en- 
thusiastic over the prospect that New 

York is soon to be the financial centre of 
the world. Then some startling episode, 
like the panic of 1907, reminds us that Eng- 
land and France are yet the great investing 
nations. Nothing could illustrate this more 
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clearly than the simple fact that the Ameri- 
can bond-market a little while ago turned 
upon the success or failure of negotiations to 
sell in Paris nearly if not quite $100,000,000 
worth of American railroad-bonds. Already 
this year some scores of millions of dollars 
of our bonds have gone to Paris; and the 
English buyers have taken from our market 
$107,000,000 worth of securities in the first 
four months of the year. 

This tremendous flood of securities goes 
into strong-boxes all over the Continent 
and wherever the English flag floats. The 
money comes here. It goes to every corner 
of the land. 

Again, more than $9,000,000 a month 
was: subscribed by the English from Jan- 
uary to May for American enterprises other 
than railroads; and about $2,500,000 came 
from England to take away American city 
bonds and stocks, to build our streets, to 
equip our fire departments —to help us 
live. 
Yet, not one out of ten American inves- 
tors owns or ever did own any security that 
represented anything outside of the United 
States. Even the bonds of Japan, brought 
here by our own bankers, were never scat- 
tered widely; and we have less than 
$200,000,000 in all Canada. 

This is something to think about. In 
one small country whose centre is London, 
investors in 1909 subscribed for securities 
worth $1,070,000,000. Nearly every dollar 
of it went to work, either in the peaceful 
pursuits of British commerce, or out on the 
firing-lines in Canada, the United States, 
South America, South Africa, or Asia — 
where the armies of commerce fight wars 
of conquest. We are not the only people 
under the sun, and the long-accumulated and 
well-managed wealth of England is simply 
prodigious in comparison with our smaller, 
newly-acquired capital. 


PUTTING THE BRAKES ON A LAND BOOM 


NE day early in May a great bank in 
the West announced that hereafter the 
minimum rate of loans on farms in Iowa, 
Minnesota, and the adjacent states would 
be 6 per cent. instead of 5 per cent. 
On this increase of the interest-rate wise 
Eastern financiers congratulate the West. 
More than once, in this last five years, they 
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have wondered whether the West would 
stop before trouble began. For the tre- 
mendous demand of Western agriculture for 
money to finance its irrigation areas, its huge 
expansion of farm facilities, and its trans- 
fers of farm-lands at from two to five times 
normal values would, if continued, sooner 
or later glut the market with this class of 
investments and bring the inevitable reac- 
tion. The action of the Chicago banks 
is one of the sanest, safest, and most praise- 
worthy financial episodes of the year. It is 
hoped that this wise action will bring 
the ‘boom regions” of the West back into 
line with the solid agricultural areas; and, 
above all, teach a few “rapid-fire” finan- 
ciers of the West that a tree never grows 
quite to the sky. 


THE FARMER’S UNEARNED INCREMENT 


F THAT imaginary person, the average 
farmer, had divided up his farm into 
six equal portions and planted them in 
wheat, corn, oats, hay, barley, and potatoes, 
he would have averaged a gross income of 
$13.13 per acre in 1900 and $21.69 in 1909. 
Here is an increase of 65 per cent. in the 
income-producing power of the farm. Has 
the farmer earned that increase, or has it 
been thrust upon him? 

Careful farming, scientific cultivation, 
hard work, and diligent attention to busi- 
ness have often, in the history of agriculture, 
done this much both for individual farms 
and for communities taken collectively. 

But we know that these causes did not 
bring all this increment of farm products, 
measured in cash. On the contrary, the 
chief reason for the increase of individual 
results lies in the relative failure of the 
American farmer to do his full duty. His 
task is to produce food for the nation and 
a part of the rest of the world besides. 
Because his collective products have not 
been enough to meet these demands, his 
individual profits have been swelled by the 
mounting of prices incident to his failure. 

Not only is the farmer approaching the 
capitalist class in the possession of actual 
dollars and cents, but he is exercising to a 
remarkable degree that ancient capitalistic 
privilege —- the collection of the unearned 
increment. Perhaps in time he will also 
share the troubles of the class into which he 
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is graduating. Then we may expect a 
pretty row! 


PATRIOTISM ON AN ECONOMIC BASIS 


NDEFINITELY rich as the United 
States has been, and very rich as we 
yet are, we have come to a time when we 
have begun to spend our capital. One 
measure of the impairment of our natural 
capital is the waste of coal, of timber, of soil, 
and of other large items of non-replaceable 
wealth. It is one thing, for instance, to 
grow enormous crops by methods that 
leave the land as rich as we found it: that is 
all gain and good husbandry and a positive 
addition to our wealth. But the burning 
of coal in furnaces that unduly waste it, 
the cutting of timber in unscientific ways, 
the exhaustion of the soil by culture that 
leaves it poor — however great the imme- 
diate income — make our country poor, 
reduce our capital, lessen the chances and 
the resources of those that come after us, 
and strike at the very foundation of our 
natural solvency. It is the most unpatriotic 
form of robbery of civilization and one of 
the lowest kinds of immorality. 

This view of natural wealth and of its use 
is as obvious as the decalogue and as true 
and commonplace. But, while enlightened 
men have always known it, and men of the 
strongest character and convictions have 
carried it into action, this conception of real 
riches is now for the first time becoming a 
part of the common knowledge and a 
part of the common conscience. The pub- 
lic conscience grasps it somewhat more 
slowly than one might wish; but it is begin- 
ning to grasp it surely and securely. 

And this means the moving of public 
morals to a distinctly higher plane, and the 
putting of patriotism on an economic basis. 





THE BOTTOM ECONOMIC FACT 


HE most fundamental of all tasks is 

to bring it about that the land shall 

be owned by the men who till it and that 
they shall till it well. We are fast coming 
to the time when practically all our food 
products will be consumed by our own 
people and the farmer’s profit will become 
greater rather than less. Every year farm- 
machinery is improved and its use is 
extended. Every year we learn more 
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about the productivity of the soil. There 
is a steady increase in the value of the 
products of scientific farming. Trained 
men may make more certain and more 
profitable careers at agriculture than ever 
before. 

But the value of good farm-land increases 
even faster than the profits of good farming, 
and it will continue to increase for some 
time to come. 

This fast upward movement in land 
values gives the key to the most important 
economic fact of our time — the buying 
of farm-land for speculation, the increase 
of ownership of large tracts, and the increase 
of absentee ownership. ‘This tendency 
makes against ownership by the men who 
till the earth. 

Now all movements to keep people on 
the farms and to induce the surplus town- 
population to go back to the soil are well- 
meant, and some of them are more or less 
successful. But there is one fundamental 
silent force that drives them to town or 
keeps them as tenants that is stronger than 
all efforts to make them independent owners. 
The land that 1s held in large tracts or that 
is held for speculation is, almost everywhere, 
assessed at lower values and taxed less than 
the land held in small tracts and worked by 
the men who own them. ‘The current, tra- 
ditional method of assessment and taxation 
almost inevitably throws the burden on 
the small farmer-owner and encourages the 
absentee landlord and the speculator or 
the mere holder for an increased value. 
The mere investor has this silent advantage 
over the worker. 

Two men in different parts of the country 
were asked by THE Wortp’s Work to 
verify this assertion in their own communi- 
ties. One says: 

“On one side of the river [this isin the South] 
most of the land is held by small farmers. On 
the other side most of it is owned by men who 
live in the city. The small farmers are assessed 
at about four times the assessment that is put 
on the large estates, because there are more 
improvements and the land is tilled better. 
Yet the land of the large estates is at least four 
times as intrinsically rich.” 


Another (from the West) says: 


‘“‘The big undeveloped estates are assessed at 
about half the value put on the small farms. 
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This discrimination does not seem to have been 
consciously made — it is a habit.” 

Now this comes near to getting at the 
bottom of the problem of rural life. The 
condition of land-ownership and the practical 
discriminations in taxation that have brought 
the English people to the verge of a revolu- 
tion are beginning to exist — in some com- 
munities in almost unconscious and very 
slight ways, but beginning nevertheless 
to show themselves in the United States. 
If any agricultural state wishes enormously 
to increase its income for building roads 
and schools, it would be surprised at the 
strides it would make if it should force the 
large land-owners to pay the same rate of 
taxes that the small ones pay — force un- 
productive land to pay the same proportion 
of its real value that productive land 
pays. One of these years—not far-off 
either — will bring all this home to us as 
it is now brought home to the landless 
people of England. 


NEW HOPE FOR THE MAN WITH THE PLOW 


HERE is good reason to hope that 
the gasoline engine has greater tri- 
umphs within its easy and early reach even 
than the automobile and the flying-machine. 
Mechanical help is needed by the plowman 
more than it is needed by any other man on 
this planet. The muscle of man and of beast 
yet turns most of the furrows whence our 
food and clothing come. ‘True, the grain- 
crops are planted and worked and gathered 
to a very considerable extent by machinery 
on large farms and in the most advanced 
regions of our agricultural life. But cotton 
is yet picked by hand. 
But soon the small farmer will have his 
- gas-engine that will propel his plow as well 
as saw his wood and pump his water and 
thresh his grain and cut his fodder; and 
the long, tedious, and costly experiments to 
build a successful cotton-picking machine 
seem practically certain of a successful 
result. It will be worked by the same 
kind of power that has made the automobile 
and the aeroplane possible. And there is 


no reason why the same power should not 
be detached from one machine and applied 
to others that will plow, plant, and cultivate 
the cotton-fields as well as gather the crops. 

If you are given to using so big a word as 
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“revolution,” you may find an interesting 
justification of such a dangerous habit in 
the study of the application of the gasoline 
engine to the tilling of the soil. It may free 
more men from the plow and the hoe than 
have yet been freed from muscular drudgery 
by steam and electricity. 


BAD NEWS FROM TEXAS 


EXAS has the largest grazing’ area 
left in the United States; and to 
Texas, therefore, more than to any other 
state, the public looks for possible relief 
from the high cost of meat. The Texas 
Commercial Secretaries’ Association has 
made its annual canvass of the grazing 
herds. The result is alarming. It found 
on January 1st, this year, only 5,960,000 
cattle; while on the same date in 1go9 there 
were 8,794,000. The decrease is 30 per 
cent. in a single year. 

Clearly enough, there is something more 
than dealers’ manipulation behind the price 
of meat. The world-old law of supply and 
demand cannot be ignored, either by the 
public or by the trusts. 

Across the border in Mexico and on the 
pampas of South America there are still 
(and there will be for generations) tremen- 
dous areas suitable for grazing. Who can 
doubt that one of the first important steps 
in the readjustment of supply and demand 
will be the removal of all artificial barriers 
that cut off our people from their food-supply 
of to-morrow? We cannot, by legislative 
act, repeal the laws of economics; but we 
can change a man-made tariff. Texas gives 
a strong hint that it is time to set about the 
task. 


A STURDY STOCK THAT NEEDS MOVING 


HERE was an article in a recent num- 

ber of this magazine by Mr. Dawley 

about the Southern mountaineers, in which 
it was explained that some of them live in 
economically impossible places; and the 
best thing that could happen to these is to 
move away. In fact most of them — in 
these remote places where life is lonely and 
hard —who become educated and_ find 
out that there are better places in the world, 
do go away. Education results in removal. 
That article provoked the following letter 
from one mountaineer, which gives a hint 
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of the constant and beneficial emigration 
from these regions: 

“T was brought up in a log-cabin with one 
window of four small panes of greasy muslin. 
My children were born in similar cabins. One 
of them is Professor of Botany in Maryland 
Agricultural College. Another is an expert in 
plant-breeding in the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington, D. C. Another is a landscape- 
gardener’s wife, at Buffalo, N. Y. —_ Another 
is the wife of a prosperous contractor and 
builder at Jerome, Idaho. One son-in-law is 
a wealthy stock-farmer at Randolph, Kan. 
Another son-in-law is a teacher in Colorado; 
his wife is a successful ‘dry farmer.’ My baby 
girl is teaching domestic economy in the County 
High School, at Cheyenne Well, Colorado.” 

The best process of evangelization or of 
education that can be applied to sturdy folk 
of this sort might take the form of railroad 
tickets. 


A CONVERSATION ABOUT COLLEGES 


WO college presidents and a layman 
fell to talking lately in this office 
about college work and life. Said one of 
them: ‘Surely two of the most useful things 
for a youth to learn—two practical things 
upon which one’s happiness depends — are 
the careful use of money and the simple 
rules of good digestion. How to spend 
and how to eat—the young should be 
taught these, if nothing else. Yet how 
many of our colleges pay the slightest 
attention to these subjects, directly or 
indirectly ?” 

Another remarked: “At many of our 
colleges student-life is permitted so to 
organize itself — or to remain so unorgan- 
ized — that it falls a prey to the most 
neglectful and vicious habits regarding these 
two fundamental things. Boarding-houses 
and eating-clubs, unregulated, lay the 
foundations of dyspepsia and ali its later 
train of ills; and the tradesmen encourage 
and tempt to irregular and extravagant uses 
of money by the students. These subjects 
are yet regarded too often and at too many 
schools as beneath the dignity and outside 
the range of a college’s activities. And yet 
we consider what we call education as 
a training of youth for life.” 

And the third said: “ Within a decade two 
college’ presidents whom we knew and 
loved died of the results of — to put it bluntly 
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— gluttony; and we know others whose 
little personal incomes are so ill-managed 
as to cause them much unhappiness and to 
detract from the value of their work.” 

“And,” the conversation went on, “the 
management of the finances of many edu- 
cational institutions is so unbusinesslike 
as to make their presidents’ lives always 
burdensome, and to rob them of inspiration 
and happiness — all because of the lack of 
the mastery in practice of the simplest 
principles of money-husbandry.” 

Yet, in both these departments of activity, 
there is a continuous improvement. A 
generation ago hardly an American college 
gave serious attention to the feeding of its 
students; and now many of them do. And 
the subject is scientifically studied and 
sensibly practised in some. As for the 
teaching of common sense, some self- 
discipline and self-denial and forehanded- 
ness in managing one’s income — that, too, 
may at some time be regarded as worth 
while. We now have courses at some of our 
universities whereby young men who are 
in debt to all the tailors and florists and 
restaurant-keepers in the college town are 
instructed in Finance and Economics and 
the Organization and Management of 
Corporations. It was a _ distinguished 
college-president who recently remarked 
that he wished a new chair in his col- 
lege to be filled by a Professor of Common 
Sense. 

Yet the conversation of these three men 
was concluded with this remark, to which 
all assented anc to which most men will 
assent whose judgment is respected and 
whose knowledge is wide: “The American 
college, with all its shortcomings, is the best 
product and the best activity of American 
life. It keeps and lifts higher our best ideals. 
It does its indefinable inspiring work better 
than any of our professions or our occu- 
pations or trades or activities. We could 
better afford to lose or to lower anything 
else that we have. But— we can give it 
more common sense.” 


HOW TO DEAL WITH PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


LITTLE while ago the principal of 

a school for girls wrote to a man 
whom she did not know and who knew 
nothing about her school: “Will you be 
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kind enough to deliver our commencement 
address this year? And what will be your 
price ?”’ 

Surely a commencement address to a 
company of young women and their friends 
and parents ought not to be a discourse by 
a man who should speak to earn $100 —a 
man who knows nothing about the history 
of the school or its traditions, or whether its 
work be good, or who the young women 
are —a mere stranger who should go to 
do a professional performance. For, if a 
speech on such an occasion be necessary 
or even excusable, it ought to be a speech by 
somebody who by acquaintance and asso- 
ciation would be at home in the company. 
Or, if it be delivered by a stranger, he ought 
to be a very eminent or wise man whom 
any audience would be glad to hear at any 
time. 

May it not be—this is written with 
timidity, but none the less with a very pro- 
found conviction — that the Commencement 
Oration, as it is usually delivered, has out- 
lived its freshness? Several thousands of 
them have this year, as every year, made the 
happy June days heavy for young audiences 
that have straightway forgotten them. 
Preachers, editors, men in public life make 
long journeys, are introduced to audiences 
that meet not to hear orations but to see 
their sons or daughters honored with the 
rewards of their work — introduced gen- 
erally in exaggerated phrases—and they 
deliver what? the results of some special 
study ? wisdom gathered from a long experi- 
ence? Not often. But a string of platitu- 
dinous advice seasoned with efforts at 
humor. And, if you were to tell the whole 
truth, nine Commencement Orations out 
of the ten that you may have heard in your 
life were simply dull harangues to helpless 
youth. 

Couldn’t a substitute for them be found ? 
Choral music or a pageant or a play or 
merely a luncheon? Of course, if you have 
an eminent man or a great orator or a man of 
invariably suggestive mind, then a speech is 
the thing. But a forced or merely con- 
ventional or perfunctory oration — the 
young deserve better treatment at the hands 
of their elders. 

We are more patient than ingenious. 
Else who would listen year in and year 





THE WORLD’S WORK 


‘of public concern in a democracy 








out to commencement orations and after- 
dinner speeches from a sort of professional 
advisers and entertainers. We should in- 
vent something better. Public speaking, 
except at its best and on occasions that 
naturally suggest great subjects, is an 


indulgence in lazy endurance and an exer- . 


cise in sheer dulness. 

The best thing to do is to bring public 
opinion sharply to bear on the subject. If 
we all insist that a man who makes a speech 
shall take the trouble to prepare it care- 
fully and to make it the best speech that he 
can and to make it as short as he can, and 
should punish any man who bores an audi- 
ence with our displeasure—then the business 
would be better done. And criticism of 
the prevalent laziness and long-suffering 
of audiences is useful only if it prod us to 
be frank with public speakers. 


WHERE WAS YOUR DOCTOR TRAINED ? 


M* ABRAHAM FLEXNER’S report 
to the Carnegie Foundation on the 
medical schools in the United States and 
Canada applies frank publicity to a most 
important activity which the public has 
hitherto accepted on trust. It is a reason- 
able statement that the number of deaths 
that occur every year because of doctors’ 
ignorance would cause a riot in any com- 
munity if it were known. 

There are two lessons to be learned from 
this revolutionary document. One is the 
general lesson that no institution — nothing 
can 
safely be left to itself. The public must be 
informed how it does its work. Many 
otherwise reputable physicians have been 
conducting “medical colleges”? which have 
turned out raw and ignorant men — for 
the little profit got from fees; and they have 
kept up this diabolical and murderous 
activity because the community took it for 
granted that they were honorable men and 
were doing honest work. The other lesson 
is the obvious one: Before you engage a 





doctor find out at least this much — where 
was he trained and what was the char- 
acter of the “college” at the time he 
attended it? 

A similar question, by the way, might 
sometimes be asked about your lawyer and 
your schoolmaster and even your editor. 



























A BROADENING OF THE PUBLIC CONSCIENCE 


WHERE TO FIND INSPIRING COMPANIONSHIP 


LITTLE while ago a retired business 
man from one of our mid-continental 
cities explained his long visits to Europe 
by saying that it was hard to find good com- 
panionship at home. All his friends had 
a feverish interest in “business.” They 
thought of nothing else. They could 
talk of nothing else. But in Europe he 
found men with minds in repose, with 
some leisure, and with an interest in 
other things than the things of the work-a- 
day world. 

True; for a much larger proportion of the 
people in Kansas City give their whole lives 
to practical pursuits — say even sordid pur- 
suits, if you prefer — than in any city of the 
Old World; and naturally and properly. 
Nor, perhaps, is there any good reason for 
serious criticism of a retired business man 
for seeking congenial and restful and in- 
spiring companionship wherever he may 
find it. It is a narrow patriotism that 
should insist that a citizen of Bungtown or 
of Kansas City or of Boston or of London 
should not seek enlightenment or rest else- 
where. 

But the following also is an interesting 
incident: Three men who had practically 
retired from active pursuits— were no 
longer engaged in making money — hap- 
pened to be together in New York, when 
one of them read to the others the story of 
the man from Kansas City. They made 
no serious criticism of his action, but their 
comments were tinged with a certain pity. 
One of these men lives in Iowa, another in 
Chicago, and the third in New York. They 
had all been about the world; they were all 
fond of cultivated and congenial companion- 
ship; and they had all found it in their own 
country and at their own homes. Each of 
them had an active interest in institutions 
and organizations that encourage the in- 
tellectual and artistic life. Each of them 
by visits and frequent journeys, for summer 


' or winter comfort of climate, spends a part 


of his mellow years of comfortable fortune 
and ripe experience with men and women 
of similar tastes of his own generation and 
in guiding and advising and supporting 
the cultivating activities of younger people 
at their own homes. One makes his house 
the constant meeting-place of men and 
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women of thought and of artistic work; an- 
other watches and encourages outdoor recre- 
ations and the improvement of country life; 
and the third has philanthropic activities that 
are as far removed as possible from the 
active professional work of his younger 
years. 

“There is no part of the United States,” 
one of them remarked, “where a man who 
has a wholesome interest in his fellows may 
not find inspiring companionship if he knows 
how to look for it — that is, if he be inspir- 
ing himself.” 


A BROADENING OF THE PUBLIC CONSCIENCE 


HERE was set up the other day a 
very appropriate bronze portrait in 
bas-relief of Henry George, made by his 
son, on a wall in the building in New York 
where he died. This is a good reminder, if 
any reminder were needed, of the continued 
vitality of “Progress and Poverty.” And 
more vital than the book is the large prin- 
ciple that it set forth — the code of ethics 
that it advocated. 

For many men who have not assented to 
the definite method of taxation, which is 
called the single-tax, have come to recognize 
the essential immorality of withholding 
land from productive uses and the doubtful 
morality of sheer speculation in land. ‘The 
use of the earth and direct access to it under 
the most favorable conditions that do not 
abridge the rights of others are very much 
more seriously considered than they were 
twenty-five years ago. That the earth 
should be easily accessible, that it should 
not be monopolized, that ownership and 
use of it should be given to all on the 
same conditions — this underlies the great 
parliamentary struggle in England; and 
it is in a dozen forms comfng into more 
general acceptance in the United States 
every year. 

It is doubtful whether any book has 
appeared in any part of the world these 
twenty-five years that has had so _far- 
reaching and profound an influence as 
“Progress and Poverty’? — even on those 
who do not accept its ultimate conclu- 
sions. It brought a large new area of life 
and thought within the reach of men’s con- 
sciences; and the public conscience has 
been moved higher by it. 













































A MONEY-MANIA AND ITS VICTIMS 


\ Y HEN a gambling craze seizes the 
English, its culmination marks an 
epoch and generally introduces a 
world-panic. The people of England have 
been in the midst of the maddest, craziest, 
and least intelligible of all their manias. 

I have before me a list of 386 rubber com- 
panies whose stocks are traded in more or 
less day by day on the London market. Some 
of them are old, well-established, dividend- 
paying companies; but more than half of 
them have been floated since January 1, 
Igto, and are in the first stages of promotion 
and development. 

The public, mad with the lust for quick 
profits, turns from the old high-priced and 
high-dividend stocks to the new, glittering, 
much-belauded projects. The stock of a 
company called Selangor, which paid divi- 
dends last year of 2873 per cent.on its capital, 
is quiet and peaceful. A hundred stocks ofa 
hundred different companies, bearing wild, 
unpronounceable names and located in wild, 
unapproachable places, boil in the market. 

Official guesses are not forthcoming as to 
the amount of money that the people of 
England are already pledged to supply to 
this strange market. Loose guesses range 
from $100,000,000 to $200,000,000. The 
Statist makes it $70,000,000 in the first 
four months of 1910. Very few of the 
people who rush to buy expect to pay 
for the shares. They buy to sell again. 
For months past they have been doing 
this, buying at a few shillings a share, and 
turning the stock out into the market to 
later comers at pounds per share. Sudden 
fortune has followed sudden fortune. 

The banks did all that they could to stop 
it. They would not lend on rubber stocks 
as collateral. They would not deal in rub- 
ber shares. The most conservative of the 
private banking-houses stood for months on 
a refusal to execute gambling orders. Hun- 
dreds of their best clients slipped away from 
them; the barriers gradually brokedown. The 
orgy spread from the purlieus of the market 
into the best of the private banking-houses. 


Every day, long hours after and before the 
regular market is at work, a money-mad 
crowd of all sorts and conditions of men 
besieges the offices of Mincing Lane and 
the other little streets where men deal in 
paper tokens of value. Gamblers from the 
race-tracks jostle clergymen from the 
provinces; silk-hatted peers touch elbows 
with little clerks from the mercantile rows; 
priest and courtesan stand side by side to 
sign contracts for shares of stock in unknown 
companies. There is no class in England 
that has not been infected — the clergy, 
as usual, leading the race. 

For it is a gamble in which a man may 
go far without much cash. You buy your 
block of stock and pledge yourself to pay 
for it at a “settlement day,” weeks and 
months ahead, with no present liability at all. 
Then you go home and hope that the price 
will go up. You figure that you will sell 
if it does—and you are almost certain 
that it will. 

Nothing could be much more seductive 
than that. The people of America have 
heard this story often. A hundred “ promo- 
tion syndicates” tell it every day. You are 
poor. They send you a letter setting forth 
the fact that the Wall Street market is 


‘closed to you and every one else but the 


wealthy. But here —right in your mail 
—here is the golden opportunity. “We” 
will sell you the stock of the greatest 
invention the world has ever seen. Here 
is something that will make you rich. 
You can buy it — oh, so easily! Ten 
dollars down, and five dollars a month 
— that’s all! And long before you finish 
paying for it it will be worth many times 
what it cost you! The dividends alone 
will meet your later payments! Was ever 
such a chance before? 

England “fell to it.” It has often hap- 
pened before. As long ago as 1720 the 
English public bought the shares of the 
South Sea Company, at a premium of 2,000 
per cent., and saw it go to pieces in a single 
year. At the same time they bought (at 
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high prices) the shares of a company “for 
carrying on an undertaking of great advan- 
tage, but nobody to know what it is’; and 
$5,000,000 of stock ‘for a wheel for per- 
petual motion.” 

Again, in 1825, a similar madness over- 
whelmed the country — only this time it 
was mining and industrial shares. It ended 
in a great panic in which more than seventy 
of London’s banks went down. It is no 
wonder that the English bankers try to 
put the brakes on speculation of this sort. 

But, of all the lessons of history, none can 
compare with the “railway madness” of 
1845. In a week more than $500,000,000 
of railroad capital came out and was taken 
up. In a month 327 railroads were char- 
tered, with a capital of more than a billion 
and a half. In less than a year the new 
railroad capital amounted to the total of 
$3, 500,000,000. 

Never was sucha madness. Then, in the 
midst of it, the Bank of England suddenly 
raised its discount rate. John Ashton, in 
his “History of Gambling,” quotes a para- 
graph from a writer of the day: 


“Tt is the conviction of those who are best 
informed that no other panic was ever so fatal 
to the middle class. It reached every hearth; 
it saddened every heart in the metropolis. 
There was scarcely an important town in Eng- 
land but what beheld some wretched suicide. 
Daughters delicately nurtured went out to seek 
their bread; sons were recalled from academies; 
households were separated; homes were dese- 
crated by the emissaries of the law. There 
was a disruption of every social tie. The 
debtor’s jails were filled with promoters; 
Whitecross Street was filled with speculators; 
and the Queen’s Bench was full to overflowing. 
Men who had lived comfortably and inde- 
pendently found themselves suddenly respon- 
sible for sums they had no means of paying. 
In some cases they yielded their all and began 
the world anew; in others they left the country, 
laughed at their creditors, and defied pursuit.” 


The present episode is, in many respects, 
very like the episode of 1845. The rubber 
craze, like the railroad craze, is based upon 
the phenomenal success of a few established 
companies, coupled with the extraordinary 
demand for crude rubber throughout the 
world. ‘ Up-river” rubber is quoted here 
today at $3 a pound against an average of 
little above $1.15 for ten years past. This 
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is caused, to a large extent, by the wonder- 
ful increase in the manufacture of auto- 
mobile tires. Again, the rubber trading 
(like the railroad subscriptions of that day) 
consists of contracts to pay in the future. 

If thére is a sudden break, millions of 
dollars must be found by the subscribers 
to pay their debts. The honest will pay 
if they have to sell every standard stock 
and bond they own, let their homes go, 
and “begin the world anew.” ‘The dis- 
honest will emigrate, if they can beat the 
police to the landing-stage. 

Here, in the United States, this rubber 
craze has hardly touched us. Half a dozen 
little Central American and South American 
syndicates have appeared upon the Curb in 
New York and tried to “start something.” 
But, by chance, this very year for the first 
time in its history, the Curb has some rules, 
and two or three men are trading down 
there who intend to see that “the game”’ 
is “‘straight.”” So the rubber boom makes 
poor headway. In private circulars and 
letters there is some of it, but most men are 
wary. Even the greenest of the uninitiated 
seems to draw back. 

We do not gamble as our English cousins 
do, out in the open where men may see. 
In Los Angeles, it is true, there is a mania 
for oil shares, but it is pale and insignificant 
beside the English orgy, or beside that other 
oil madness which, centred around Beau- 
mont, Texas, a few years ago. In Toronto, 
every now and again, they have a new out- 
break of the “Cobalt fever,” but it passes 
quickly and wise men keep their heads. 
The ‘“wildcats” enjoy a short life and 
not a very merry one in the mining mar- 
kets of the North these days, for the leaders 
of the Toronto market shoot on sight. They 
thrive better in New York —and there 
are some of them abroad. 

Only, below the surface, quietly and 
insidiously, a thousand little “get-rich- 
quick” schemes creep into the mails of this 
nation month by month. Do not forget, 
when you find them on your breakfast-table, 
that a list of a million names of “possible 
easy-marks” can be bought in Nassau 
Street, New York, all nicely classified, with 
full addresses — and many of them specifi- 
cally recommended as “already sold some- 
thing.” C. M&S 


































HOW LIFE INSURANCE SAVED A 


BUSINESS 


SMALL manufacturer in New Jer- 

A sey fell into financial trouble this 

last winter. His business was per- 

fectly good — too good, in fact. His orders 

were so heavy that he had to go into debt 

to the bank far deeper than he ever went 

before, and the process was so gradual that 

he did not know just where he stood until 

one day his bank notified him that it could 
not handle any more of his paper. 

He tried to make a personal loan from an 
acquaintance, but when he had told him 
that the bank was refusing him credit the 
acquaintance drew the line, and the manu- 
facturer could not blame him. His house was 
already carrying as large a mortgage as was 
possible. Talking it over with a friend, he 
put the situation tersely in these words: 

“Tt looks as though I am going to be 
ruined by prosperity.” 

Once more he tried the bank. The vice- 
president, with whom he had always been 
on terms of personal friendship, sat down 
and discussed the matter for a full half-hour. 

An idea came to the vice-president: “‘ Have 
you no life insurance in force ?”’ he asked. 

“Why, yes,” said the customer, “I’ve 
always carried $20,000 life insurance. I 
took it out when I went into business, fif- 
teen years ago. I’ve always kept it up.” 

“Why don’t you borrow on it for six 
months or so, until you get your loans here 
shaved down a bit, and until your deliveries 
catch up with your orders? That ought 
to be sound business.” 

“T never thought of it as a life-saver be- 
fore. How much can I get on it?” 

The banker could not answer the question. 
He referred him to an insurance-broker 
down the street, called the latter on the 
telephone, and made an appointment for the 
same afternoon. The manufacturer went 
home to lunch feeling quite cheerful. 

The insurance-man received him that 
afternoon. The manufacturer handed over 
two policies for $10,000 each, written fif- 
teen years ago by two separate companies. 


Both were excellent companies, of first-class 
standing — one a New York company, the 
other in the Middle West. 

‘What I want to know is how much I can 
get in loans on these policies, or by giving 
them up,” he said. 

One was a twenty-year straight life policy. 
The other was an ordinary life policy. 
Both were in mutual companies. ‘The 
broker studied them, made a few remarks to 
himself as he read the loan provisions, then 
pulled down a little leather-covered book 
full of figures and studied that. Finally he 
turned to his anxious visitor: 

“T don’t know what these companies will 
lend you. The policy that this company now 
issues on the 20-year-payment plan calls for 
a loan value at the end o: fifteen years of 
$3,430. Your policy calls for omy $860. This 
other policy, if it were issued now, would have 
a loan value of $1,360; but your policy calls 
for only a quarter of thatsum. All you can 
get under your rights is about $1,300 in all.”’ 

“What’s the matter with the policies ?”’ 
asked the other, anxiously. 

“‘T guess there is nothing the matter,”’ said 
the broker, smiling, “except that they were 
not so liberal in those days as they are now. 
In this 20-year policy, for example, there 
is no cash value stated at all in the text, 


‘ but the agent who sold it to you seems to 


have had it indorsed to the effect that you 
can get certain cash values. I suppose there 
was some competition.” 

“‘T remember that,” said the other. “And 
he said that I was getting a special favor. 
A Boston friend of mine had advised me to 
see that there was some cash value to the 
policy if I wanted to give it up any time.” 

“You can get a good deal more for your 
money these days,” concluded the broker, 
“and you need not be afraid of being cheated 
so long as you stick to the well-known 
companies.” 

“Yes; but what good does that do me? 
I am not trying to get more insurance. I 
want to get cash. What can Ido?” 



























In the end the broker offered to take the 
policies and do what he could. He did not 
promise much. 

A week later he called the manufacturer 
on the telephone. He had made an arrange- 
ment, he said. 

The worried citizen wasted no time in 
getting down to the insurance office. He 
found that the broker had arranged loans 
aggregating more than $4,000. The two 
companies — both standard insurance com- 
panies of the highest class — had offered, 
under skilful persuasion and well-directed 
personal influence, to go beyond their 
strict legal requirements and make loans on 


the policies aggregating what the broker: 


called the “full legal reserve.”” He had to 
explain to his client that this meant the sum 
which the company sets aside as an invest- 
ment to safeguard the policy. It was 
enough, he said, to amount to the face value 
of the policy after a period that is figured 
as the “expected life” of the insured, with 
interest figured at 3 per cent. 

It was enough. In this particular case it 
saved a man from almost certain bank- 
ruptcy, brought on by conditions that cer- 
tainly reflected no discredit upon him. 
Placed on deposit in the bank, it extended 
his credit enough to see him through the 
crisis, and to-day his position is solid. 
Within six months — so the broker says — 
he intends to pay off his insurance loan. 
Also, he intends to take out more insurance, 
on the most liberal policy that the broker 
can find for him. 

His experience is not at all unique. In 
1907 and 1908 millions of dollars were bor- 
rowed from the insurance companies at 5 
per cent. on insurance policies; and in very 
many cases it was a last resort. How 
many business men saved themselves from 
ruin by the expedient can never be known, 
for men do not advertise the fact that they 
have barely missed failure in the commercial 
world. 

When you buy insurance, be sure that you 
study the business end of your contracts. 
Insurance should not be regarded, in most 
cases, aS a business asset; but the man is 
surely stupid who does not most carefully 
take account of this feature of insurance, 
even if he intends never to take advantage 
of it. It is human nature, when the sun 
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shines, not to think of storms; but it is wis- 
dom in the business world to lay up unseen 
treasures this side of Heaven. 

Of course almost any agent will tell 
you that all companies are now alike, and 
that you get the same cash values for the 
same premium, and the same amount of 
paid-up insurance if you want to quit, no 
matter what standard company you use. 
When you have listened long enough, ask 
for sample copies of the kind of policy you 
want, from different companies — say in 
New York, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and 
any other state you fancy. Take them home 
and read them over. If you have a friend 
who knows anything about it, ask him for 
half an hour of his time. 

By and by you may discover that many 
of the companies now have the privilege 
of asking you for three months’ notice when 
you want to borrow from them. A few have 
not that privilege. Probably in the vast 
majority of cases, the companies will never 
insist on that ninety-day clause. The only 
time they will insist upon it, perhaps, is the 
only time you will want to use it — when 
panic is abroad. 

Also, you may make the discovery that the 
actual cash-surrender or loan value stated 
in the policy is subject to certain surrender- 
charges. ‘These charges vary widely in the 
different policies, ranging in the fifth year, 


_ for instance, from nothing to $10 on a thou- 


sand-dollar policy. 

You will find a few vital differences. 
Even the premiums are different, in spite of 
the apparently widespread idea that all the 
companies are now alike. The amount of 
dividends that you will receive will of course 
be different. 

I have a table of twenty-eight companies, 
all standard and all excellent, showing the 
actual cost of similar policies issued in 1906, 
for the two years 1907 and 1908. This 
“actual cost” is the premiums paid less 
the dividends received. Strange to say, 
no two of the figures are alike. Several 
of them are only one cent apart on the 
$1,000 policy. The “actual cost” for two 
years ranges from $44.20 to $55.86. This 
fact is cited merely to illustrate that it is 
still necessary to read your life-insurance 
policy before you buy it, if you wish to be 
intelligent. 








































ROOSEVELT AGAIN? 


A POLL OF 1,000 SUBSCRIBERS TO “THE WORLD'S WORK” IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNION 


y ’ YVHE WORLD’S WORK recently 
sent the following inquiry, to get a 
measure of public opinion about 

Mr. Roosevelt, to a thousand men on its 
subscription list, divided about equally 
among all the states in the Union — to 
about twenty-three men in each state. 
There was no clew to the political faith of 
these men, and their occupations and points 
of view were unknown. THE ‘WoRLD’s 
Work, in fact, knew nothing about them, 
except that their names are on its sub- 
scription-list and that they are, therefore, 
men of intelligence. Probably no better 
measure could be made of present public 
opinion. 

In all, 426 replies were received — a few 
failing to answer all the questions. Answers 
came back from every state and territory 
and from the District of Columbia. 

Every man addressed was asked to tell 
his profession or occupation; and the 
answers show almost every kind of occupa- 
tion that intelligent men have. There were: 
Merchants, traders, brokers, etc. . . . 41 
Lawyers, judges, court-clerks  . . . . 37 
Railroad men, from presidents to locomo- 

tive engineers . . . 


Se eee 
Teachers, from university presidents to 


public-school teachers. . . . . . . 4! 
Farmers, stock-raisers, etc. . . . . . 57 
Builders, contractors, engineers, etc. . . 12 
Physicians, surgeons, dentists, etc. . . . 26 
Editors, authors, publishers, printers, etc. . 21 
ee ee ee 13 
Bankers, bank officers, etc. . . . . . 30 
Lumber and mining men . . ... . 12 
Real estate, insurance, etc. . . . . . 21 


In addition to these there were one or two 
electricians, carpenters, blacksmiths, _livery- 
men, tailors, laundrymen, undertakers, sculp- 
tors, capitalists, police-lieutenants, secretaries 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and “retired.” 

All but one who answered this inquiry 
wrote seriously; and most of them wrote full 
explanations of their own opinions and re- 
ports of public opinion in their communities. 


The letter of inquiry was as follows: 


Dear Sir: Both those who admire Mr. Roose- 
velt and those who dislike him agree that he ts 
the most persistent and energetic personality 
in the world; and, whether he wishes to reenter 
public life or not, there is sure to be a strong 
movement in favor of his doing so. 

To make a test of present public opinion we are 
sending the questions on this sheet to 1,000 sub- 
scribers to THE WorLvD’s Work, almost equally 
divided among the states; and we will thank 
you if you will be kind enough to answer them. 


The questions were: 

I. Some men regard Mr. Roosevelt as a spec- 
tacular and disturbing force in public life, and they 
think that talk of him for the Presidency again ts 
folly or worse. Do you hold this opinion? 

There were 382 answers to this question 
— 353 no; 29 yes. In other words, nearly 
13 to 1 were favorable to considering him 
for the Presidency again. 

II. Others — some who admire Mr. Roose- 
velt and some who do not — think that he ought 
not again to be considered for the Presidency 
because he held the office for seven years. Do 
you hold this opinion? 

There were 379 answers to this question 
— 310 no; 69 yes. That is to say, only 1 in 
about 43 persons regard the “third term”’ 
or any other reason as a good reason for 
keeping him out of the White House again. 


III. Other men regard him as a great moral 
force, as a quickener of the nation’s energy, 
as the preserver of our national wealth, as the 
necessary leader of the people who are denied 
a square deal because of the undue power of privi- 
lege and capital, both in industry and in govern- 
ment; and they think that he, better than any 
other man, can restrain the “predatory rich” 
and so use the powers of the government as to give 

very class its proper privileges and no more 
than its proper burdens. Do you hold this 
opinion and are you in favor of his becoming 
President again? 

To this direct question whether they 
want him for President again there were 
375 answers — 292 yes; and 83:no. Ina 
word, about 34 to 1 are in favor of his elec- 
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tion again. Among these there are of course 
a considerable number of Democrats. 

In addition to these direct questions a 
number of general inquiries were made, and 
the answers to them throw light on the 
general drift of opinion. 

One of these questions was: 

“What proportion of Republicans and Inde- 
pendents in your community wish him again 
to be President?” 

The answers to this cover a wide range 
of opinion, but in the total they show a large 
preponderance of favorable opinion — as 
nearly as can be estimated from the answers, 
which took many forms, about three-fourths 
of the Republicans are thought to favor him. 

Another question was: 

“How is he regarded by the Democrais of 
your community ?” 

Almost without exception the answers 
show that Mr. Roosevelt is most highly 
thought of by the Democrats. Many an- 
swers show that a large number of Demo- 
crats will vote for him. Especially are such 
expressions of opinion frequent in the South. 

Another general question asked was this: 

“Tf you think that Mr. Roosevelt should not 
again be President, how could he best use his 
continued popularity for the public welfare?” 

The answers to this take a wide range: 


United States Senator from New York 103 
Speaker of the House of Representatives . 17 
Member of the House of Representatives 16 
Writer and editor : 32 
Governor of New York 7 
Head of a university 4 
Secretary of State 4 
Private citizen 7 


One or two think that he should be Chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; at the head of the Panama Canal; 
preacher; Mayor of New York City; _per- 
manent head of the House of Governors. 

From the reading of all these replies and 
letters one gets several very definite impres- 
sions. In New England they show a sort 
of hesitancy of opinion — with a leaning 


FROM NEW 


“Personally I am an ‘Independent,’ Demo- 
cratic side, but I wouldn’t hesitate long to vote 
any ticket offering the nearest to ‘a square deal’ 
to the country. I never admired Mr. Roose- 
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toward Mr. Roosevelt rather than an 
enthusiasm for him. In New York the 
replies reflect public opinion pretty accu- 
rately — “‘big business,” as one man ex- 
presses it, is afraid, but the common man 
believes in him. In the Middle West there 
is a very strong Roosevelt feeling, with a 
minority earnest in opposition to him. In 
the Rocky Mountain and Pacific States the 
pro-Roosevelt enthusiasm is almost universal. 

One of the strongest impressions is got 
from reading the answers that come from the 
Southern States. Most of these are written 
by Democrats; and a very large number of 
them declare that they wish to see Mr. 
Roosevelt President again, but many of 
them request that their names be not 
published. More such requests for anony- 
mity come from the South than from all 
the rest of the Union. 

The information is volunteered in a good 
many answers that President Taft has lost 
the confidence of the people — not in his 
intentions, but in his accomplishments. 
Most of these men speak of the changed 
public attitude toward the President with 
regret. A few—half-jocularly — reproach 
Mr. Roosevelt for “‘ putting off Taft on us.” 
A few resent the mention of any possible 
candidate till Mr. Taft has had full time 
to prove himself. 

The overwhelming impression is that “‘the 
square deal’’ has taken hold on the masses. 
Men believe that Mr. Roosevelt stands, as 
no other man stands, for the rights of the 
common man. In the West there is a 
strong sentiment also for Conservation. 

If the national Republican convention 
were to meet now, there is hardly a doubt 
that Mr. Roosevelt would be nominated 
— whether he wishes to be or not. 

This whole magazine could be filled 
even with brief extracts from these replies. 
‘The following quotations are selected as fair 
samples; and it is believed that they give the 
same general impressions that the reading 
of the whole correspondence would give. 


ENGLAND 


velt until after (or just before, possibly) his 
election by popular vote, but I have learned to 
admire him in many ways through his talks, 
writings, actions, and through those who 
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didn’t and who do not like him.”— Maine 
business manager. 


“Yes and yes. The results of his work and 
influence have been most healthful, not only to 
this country but to the world. He commands 
the respect and admiration of every nation on 
the globe.”—John C. Crowell, Winchester, 
N.H.— farmer. 


“There is a time for everything. In my opinion 
Mr. Roosevelt’s time as President is in the past. 
He did a great work—one that no other Amer- 
ican,very likely, could have done—but his method 
of work is no longer needed.” —Vermont lawyer. 


““No, I wouldn’t leave to any one man the 
decision as to which rich are predatory and 
which not.”— Massachusetts lawyer. 

““No, and I believe a man like Mr. Taft, with 
the support of Roosevelt, is better adapted to 
carry on the work which Roosevelt was the 
best man to initiate.” —Wiulliam H. Gove, Salem, 
Mass.— manager manufacturing corporation. 
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“Tie one politician who is no respecter of 
persons. I am for him again — most assuredly. 
It would be folly to run a chance of defeat 
through political intrigues of Aldrich e¢ al.” 
— Rhode Island traveling salesman. 


“T regard him as a great moral force, but I do 
not wish him to be President again. He is a 
preacher of national righteousness. As such 
he has elevated the moral tone in business and 
politics, but he is sometimes a law unto himself. 
He needs to be restrained, even in his good 
impulses, by powers outside himself. As Presi- 
dent there is nothing to restrain him but public 
opinion.”— J. A. Beddle, Waterbury, Conn.— 
clergyman. 


“A great moral force, who can now do his 
work better outside the White House than in it.” 
—Dr.C.P. Botsford, Hartford, Conn.—physician. 


“Yes. Because he is the first man as Presi- 
dent since Lincoln who openly dared to be a 
servant to the people.”— Solon H. Borglum, 
Norwalk, Conn.— sculptor. 


FROM SOME EASTERN STATES 


“‘Personally I prefer the more philosophical 
and gentlemanly Taft, but Taft does not seem 
to be able to secure the enthusiastic support of 
the public. Mr. Roosevelt is the ‘necessary 
leader,’ not because he is more able — except 
as to ability to arouse popular enthusiasm 
in his support— more patriotic, more con- 
scientious, more devoted to the so-called Roose- 
velt policies than Mr. Taft or a lot of other men, 
but simply because the people like to follow 
him.” —C. E. Lewis, 
farmer. 


“He has done more than any man since Lin- 
coln for the common people, who do not know 
how to govern themselves. I favor him for 
President again.— Philadelphia, Pa.— vice- 
president National bank. 


‘The masses want him and will demand him.’s 
— Pennsylvania merchant. 


‘His noise is music to every patriotic citizen. 
Washington — Lincoln — Roosevelt.”— Penn- 
sylvania lawyer. 


“‘He was a necessary evil — the right man in 
the right place at the right time. He had a new 
mode of handling problems for the general good 
of the public. But I think he has fulfilled 
his mission.” —Pennsylvania right-of-way man. 


Maxwelton, W. Va.—~ 


‘“‘He was raised up to do a certain work at a 
needed time, and we can stand more of him.””— 
Pennsylvania textile manufacturer. 


“T do not believe that Theodore Roosevelt 
is perfect. But although he is given to snap- 
judgment, as a very energetic man usually is, I 
believe he has few known equals as an all- 
round man.”— New York City — lieutenant 
New York police department. 


“IT am surprised that THE WoRLD’s Work 
should consider taking up and pursuing this 
insane Roosevelt craze. The best way for the 
country to sober him is to say nothing about him. 
I don’t understand why every paper in the 
country continually wants to harp on Roosevelt. 
He has had his day and now he is a private 
citizen, the same as you or I, and should have 
no more notoriety. You would please 
me if you would abandon the whole subject and 
let Roosevelt pay for his own advertising like 
any other private citizen if he wants it.”— New 
York City printer. 


“Yes: I favor his again becoming President 
because I am convinced of his fairness between 
man and man, and believe his past experience 
would be used to the advantage of all classes of 
citizens.”— James P. Hayes, Mount Vernon, 
N. Y.— sales manager. 
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“] regret to admit that conditions in this 
country make it imperative that Roosevelt be 
again nominated for the Presidency. 

We need a man at Washington who is large 
enough intellectually to see that while corporate 
influences are protected under the law they 
do not absorb everything in sight; for if certain 
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kinds of aggression continue, then we shall see 
a wave of Socialism sweep the country, and 
with incompetents and theorists in the saddle 
the conditions will be infinitely worse and it 
will take many years to recover from the effects 
of incompetence.”—New York City editor, 
author, publisher. 


FROM THE MIDDLE WEST 


“Democrats have as little to say against him 
now as against Lincoln. If he should run again 
they would regard his election as certain.” 


—Ohio. 


“We need Roosevelt or Rooseveltism—a man 
who is not afraid to meet rhinos and lions.’? — 
Ohio—general manager of a telephone company. 


“T am a Democrat, but I am for Roosevelt. 
He delivered the goods. When a man can do 
what he has done, let him keep at it. He is for 
the people and he is the man to handle the trusts 
and unions.” — Ohio. 


“He is a disturber, but he disturbs those 
that ought to be disturbed.” — Roy Dustin, 
Cleveland, O. — clerk. 


“Because he does things; always with the wel- 
fare of the people as his sole guide; this always 
based on the right.” — Indiana farmer. 


‘“‘T am in favor of him for President because 
I believe he will be just to all. I belong to the 
laboring class and I believe the large proportion 
of this class will support him, regardless of 
party.” — James Conner, New Albany, Ind. 
— locomotive engineer. 


“‘He let the Steel Trust gobble up its only 
rival when a word from him would have made 
such a deal impossible. When it comes to deeds 
he has never made good. But he’s a dandy 
splurger. He is immense with his 
mouth, but the predatory rich never dug so deep 
into the people’s pockets as under his régime.” — 
Frank W. Ball, Grand Rapids, Mich. — farmer. 


“T am willing that he become President again, 
but not anxious.” — Michigan bank cashier. 


“T have just returned from a trip across 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, and in talking with 
men on the train as I met them and asking 
them what about Roosevelt and the Presidency, 
the answer in every instance was that he could 
not help being President again.” — Wisconsin 
civil engineer. 


‘He is the finest product of American citizen- 
ship that we have seen in these late days, and 
the majority of the people in the Middle West 
are aware of that fact and don’t hesitate to say 
so when called upon for an opinion.” — Illinois 
manufacturer. 


“The country and the people need a man 
who is not afraid of ‘Wall Street.’ By all 
means let us have him as President — for life, if 
needs be. Personally, I am a Democrat and 
have voted the Democratic ticket (excepting 
when an opportunity arises to vote for Roose- 
velt).”’ — Illinois retail coal dealer. 


“Cannot decide yet whether I am in favor 
of his becoming President again. I think Mr. 
Roosevelt has the conviction that his mission in 
the world is to try to raise the lower strata of 
society to a higher plane of living, to defend 
the weak against the strong, and aid in estab- 
lishing a real equality among men.” — Dr. J. 
M. G. Carter, Chicago, Ill. — physician. 


“The opposition to him is strong, but not 
numerically. Nearly all the men of important 
business and financial interests whom I talk 
with think him unsafe, and many regard him as 
insincere. Unless the Colonel blunders worse 
than he has yet — that is, in a way to affect 
his popularity—he is very likely to be President 
again. I deplore the portent.” — William 
Horace Brown, Chicago, Ill. 


‘Roosevelt is no respector of persons; high 
position or great wealth did not in any way 
shield those who transgressed. It seems to me, 
however, that the greatest thing he has done is 
the awakening of the conscience of the people to 
a higher standard of civic and moral life.”” — 
Walter F. Brooks, Mankato, Minn. — civil 
engineer. 

‘“‘A great big bluster.”” — lowa court reporter, 
retired. 


‘“‘T am more than ever in favor of his becoming 
President again since he arrived at Rome. 
The Captains of Industry and millionaires all 
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sit up and take notice when he speaks on any 
industrial or financial question. He is as 
independent as George III. and as honest as 
George Washington.” — F. D. Babcock, Ida 
Grove, Ia.— secretary fire insurance company. 


“Yes, sir. In order to give everybody a 
square deal, rich and poor. If he will not be 
President again, I am in favor of his. being a 
guardian over Mr. Taft and Mr. Ballinger.” 
— George L. Cummings, St. Joseph, Mo. 


“T am firmly convinced that he is the greatest 
living American — that he represents policies 
that will be more nearly conducive to the public 
good than any other man in the public eye.” — 
Ernest S. McKinley, Neosho, Mo.— county 
superintendent public schools. 


‘“‘He has made mistakes — Taft, for instance; 
but no man can do many things without some 
errors. He caused one of the greatest panics 
we ever had; whenever his policies are again 
threatening, the panic willrecur. The moneyed 
men of this country will again close up factory 
and market whenever an effort is made to give 
the poor ‘a square deal.’ I am for him for 
President again.” — C. C. Cummings, Joplin, 
Mo. — surgeon. 


“T think he will be a great leader of the 
people’s thought and action and that we shall 
accomplish as much, perhaps more, without his 
being President, which office has its limitations 
on leadership.” —G. H. Glotfelter, Emporia, 
Kan. — vice-president Kansas State Normal 
School. 


“‘There are many of us here who believe that 
if Taft could only see the handwriting on the 
wall he would be all one could desire. But 
he seems to us to be only ‘a good fellow,’ wishing 
only to please. Taft cannot see beyond his 
own environment, as Roosevelt can. Roosevelt 
understands the people, understands them 
better than they understand themselves. And 
that is the main reason why we are with Roose- 
velt."-— E. W. Drowatzky, Wichita, Kan.— 
millwright foreman. 


“T consider him the greatest President 
America ever had except Lincoln, and he is the 
equal of Lincoln and he is the world’s greatest 


living statesman and none in the past have ever 
excelled him.” — W. A. S. Bird, Topeka, Kan. 
— attorney and agriculturist. 


‘Although I cannot help admiring the man, 
I think that this country can produce more great 
men than one.” — Oklahoma City, Okla. 


“T am an evangelist and travel over the 
United States a great deal. Everywhere the 
people, except bigoted partisans, regard him 
as the very personification of ‘the square deal.’ ”’ 
— Rev. J. Edward Wolfe, Vinita, Okla. 


“T believe in making him President again 
for the single reason that he is able to rally the 
public to any measure he advocates, and he gets 
results. He is the product of the public press. 
Still he has the confidence of the public and, 
with the public back of him, would be able to 
accomplish more than some more able men.” 
— Otto L. Kaas, Britton, S. Dak.— attorney. 


“‘T do not wish to show hero-worship in any 
degree, but my admiration of Mr. Roosevelt 
would make it appear so; but I have watched 
the man from the time he lived upon the plains 
of North Dakota as a cowboy to the present time, 
when he has just shown the high spirit and 
greatest American manhood possible in refusing 
to meet the Pope with any papal restrictions 
placed upon him. In the wild and woolly West 
as in the jungles of Africa, in his early life and 
now, he wins men by doing good and being 
great, and he has yet many years of usefulness, 
and the American people can trust Theodore 
Roosevelt.”” — Dr. R. D. Jennings, Hot Springs, 
S. Dak.— physician. 


“We like his fresh and fighting qualities.” 
— South Dakota physician. 


“‘We need him. There is no man in the 
United States who has the confidence of the 
rank and file as Roosevelt has. His manhood 
is shown in the recent incident when he refused 
to visit the Pope rather than submit to any con- 
ditions that would infringe on his right to go 
where he pleased and speak whenever he 
wished. By way of a joke: The most I have 
against Roosevelt is his championship of Taft 
and securing him his present job.” — Dr. W. T. 
Cain, Underwood, N. Dak. — physician. 


FROM THE WESTERN STATES 


“T think him the greatest American the nation 
has produced since Lincoln, the ideal repre- 
sentative of American force and energy that 


has made us a great nation, a true believer in 
the square deal for all, with the honesty, ability, 
and firmness necessary to withstand the on- 
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slaught of special interests. I believe a large 
majority of the citizens of Montana think as 
I do, regardless of party lines.”— Joseph 
Meredith, Lewiston, Mont. — general superin- 
tendent ‘“‘ New Year’ mines. 


“First, Mr. Roosevelt has a thorough under- 
standing of such questions as irrigation, forest 
reserves, conservation of mineral resources, and 
range conditions. Second, I believe him able to 
successfully cope with any situation that might 
arise.”— Alfred Cochran, Thermopolis, Wyo. 
—ranchman and stock-grower. 


““We have our own problem here, a matter 
of irrigating public lands. It has been held 
up and delayed for a long time. It is a state 
matter, but concerns the National Government 
in that it has to do with lands ceded by the 
Indians. We feel that if Mr. Roosevelt were 
President we would receive more consider- 
ation and assistance from Washington than 
we now do. This opinion is expressed many 
times."— J. J. Jewett, Riverton, Wyo. — 
lumber dealer. 


“T am not a politician, but a plain business 
man. Mr. Roosevelt is the idol of the common 
people, and, from recent experiences, their only 
hope in the fight against the moneyed inter- 
ests. I fully indorse the conservation policy 
of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Pinchot.”— W. 
C. Jay, Denver, Colo.— electrician. 


“He stands for the great Middle Class, the 
strength of any nation, and would protect that 
class from the ‘predatory rich’ on the one side 
and the leveling Socialist on the other.” — 
Charles S. Langstroth, Silver City, N. M. 
— owner of ‘Cold Spring Ranch.” 


“‘Tf some other man would come forward that 
could and would carry out the reforms needed 
and demanded by the times and conditions, 
I would be for him, but he don’t seem to be forth- 
coming. They all seem to be afraid, but Roose- 
velt. The court methods and law practice need 
radical changes. When he suggests that a 
matter be done he sees that it is done. That’s 
what we want — action.— Alex. J. Nisbet, 
Roswell, N. M.— lawyer. 


‘“‘Emphatically, NO. Mr. Roosevelt is not 
endowed with natural ability beyond that of 
thousands of other men. His fame rests 
upon skilful advertising rather than real merit. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s conservation policies are to be 
commended.”—John T. McClure, Roswell, 
N. M.— attorney. 
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“T am not convinced that his election would 
be best now — because I believe that the 
thorough overthrow and demolishing of the 
so-called regular Republicans is of the utmost 
importance to the people now.— Samuel G. 
Johnson, Poland, Ariz.— mine superintendent. 


“In my frequent travels through the Western 
States and Territories I find that Mr. Roosevelt 
is looked upon as a man of the hour.”— E, 
Rammelmeyer, Frisco, Utah — mining engineer. 


‘Too big a man for anything but the Nation’s 
Chief Magistrate for another term. We need 
him.”— Brigham City, Utah —lawyer. 


“He certainly is a great moral force, but 
surely he is not the only one of this great 
country’s citizens who is capable of properly 
handling the momentous questions mentioned. 
He did well, but there are others.”—A. G. 
Raycraft, Democrat, Manhattan, Nev. — mining. 


“The strongest man of the age—a combi- 
nation of a true statesman and astute politician, 
a man who was, and would be if again elected, 
a President of the U. S. A. and not of the 
G. O. P., as our present incumbent is. A man 
of the people who happens to belong to the 
Republican party.”— Dr. George W. Beeler, 
Seattle, Wash. — physician. 


“The trend of the times in this section of 
country is toward Socialism. I believe that 
Roosevelt can see that every time a corporation 
evades a fine, every time that a corporation is 
brought into court and the Government is defied, 
it turns hundreds of working and middle-class 
people to Socialism.” —Washington editor. 


“‘He has had the honor, and has inaugurated 
and vitalized his policies. It is harmful to 
centralize the virtue of citizenship in one man 
too much, and it is vital to national greatness 
to seek out, develop, and prefer many. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s influence as a private citizen may 
be of incalculable value to this end. He would 
surrender much, if not all, of opportunity by 
again becoming President.”— John T. Morri- 
son, Boise, Idaho — attorney. 


“‘T am for him because he has the backbone 
to give the common people a ‘square deal.’ 
He has the will power to do right regardless of 
the political bosses.” — Malheur, Ore. capitalist. 


“He is to-day the greatest man on earth. 
Of us all — the pious, the politician, the shrewd 
business man, the ‘gum-shoe’ statesman, the 
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‘gum-shoe’ diplomat, the sentimentalist — he 
asks the point blank question, ‘What is the 
kernel in the nut?’” — California orange 
grower. 


“We would like to see Mr. Roosevelt estab- 
lish this precedent: Through an open letter to 
Wor.p’s Work, Collier’s, Hampton’s, Satur- 
day Evening Post, American, Everybody’s, and 
Success, stating that if the great masses of 
common people of this Republic desired that he 
would be their next President and serve their 
interest if they nominated and elected him, 
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that he would not spend one dollar to secure 
the office; that he would not make one speech; 
that he must be the people’s choice and if 
elected he would serve their interests. Mr. 
Roosevelt is the only man in the United States 
who has the power and strength to do it.”— 
Signed by 25 men of Niles, Calif. 


“T think he is the most forceful personality 
in the world to-day and the best qualified to 
fill the office, possessing all the great charac- 
teristics of a great leader, and honest.’”— Mark 
Bugbee, Ferndale, Calif. — blacksmith. 


FROM THE SOUTHERN STATES 


“Yes; I am ‘crazy’ about Roosevelt, and I do 
not care who knows it.”— Rt. Rev. Charles H. 
Mohr — president St. Leo College, Florida. 


“Yes; I am in favor of his becoming Presi- 
dent again.” —Alabama president of a large 
industrial company. 


“‘Yes; he has the confidence of the people.” 
Charles M. Elam, Wise, Va.— City Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 


“No; while he accomplished much good as 
President, his acts were uncertain, often impul- 
sive, and sometimes rash to an extent that 
might make him a dangerous President.”— 
Virginia bank president. 


“Ves; while I am a Democrat, and have 
never voted the Republican ticket (in national 
elections), I believe the country is in need of a 
man of his personality — especially at this 
time. I would therefore vote for him.”—Vzr- 
ginia — assistant treasurer of an tron company. 


“Tt is my belief, which is shared by nearly 
every business man with whom I have talked on 
the subject, that Mr. Roosevelt is the strongest 
possible candidate for the Presidency in sight 
to-day, and that he would get a large following 
from the ranks of the Southern Democracy. At 
the same time, many of us feel that there is 
enough in his past record as President to make 
Mr. Roosevelt a probable factor in further dis- 
turbances of our commercial peace.” —Rich- 
mond, Va. 


‘“‘His term as President was the most satis- 
factory to me of any of the Presidents in my 
memory. The only criticism I could offer was 
his activity in behalf of Mr. Taft — to nominate 
him, then to elect him.” —John C. Myers, 
Broadway, Va.— farmer. 


“The nation does not need its energy quick- 
ened. It needs arest. Our present President 
is the best President of recent times, only the 
‘interests’ own the two legislative bodies, and it 
needs the ‘big stick’ to make them sit down in 
their places.”” — West Norfolk, Va. 


“Yes; in spite of my third-term prejudices. 
Roosevelt is not looked upon as a Republican 
by the average Democrat of the South. His 
personality lifts him above partisan estimate.” 
— Virginia college president. 


‘““Yes; Roosevelt was undoubtedly a great 
moral force. He always waged war upon 
undue privileges, whether of capital or labor, 
and always expounded the gospel of equal rights 
and equal opportunities; and he would, I believe, 
always exercise his energies, according to his 
lights, in the reduction of privileges and the 
equalization of burdens. And he has the power 


_of carrying the people with him to a greater ex- 


tent than any other President of modern times.” 
— R. W. Mackreth, Ivy Depot, Va.— farmer. 


“We want to keep as far from a dictator as 
possible. History may repeat itself.”— M. F. 
Jones, Greensboro, N.C. — merchant. 


“‘He is the greatest man in America. I am 
a Roosevelt Democrat.”— Charles F. Lambeth, 
Thomasville, N. C.— manufacturer. 


“Yes; in this day and time the wealth of 
America is getting into too few hands, and we 
need some strong force to protect the weak.” 
— Asa O. Mann, Brownsville, Tenn.— farmer. 


‘“‘He is to-day more beloved by the people 
than he ever was. Personally I admire him 
because he is not a politician. The politicians 
are a greater menace to the industrial prog- 
ress than the walking delegates of the labor- 
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unions.” — Tennessee — secretary and treasurer 
of a manufacturing company. 


“Most people in Tennessee, I think, are 
looking forward to the time when Roosevelt 
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“‘T have talked with many of our leading men, 
and they are all in favor of Mr. Roosevelt 
becoming our national leader again; because 
of his stern qualities, they feel that he is a man 
among men. Our best men are disgusted with 
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“THE 


“Iam not a sentimentalist. 


will return — take charge of the G. O. P., and 
give the people some ‘genuine’ (not make- 


believe) reform. We believe he is the only 
Republican big enough to do it.” — A. D. 
Eatherly, Monterey, Tenn. — president of a 
coal company. 


BIG 


I am not in the least afraid of invoking the big stick if it is necessary ” 
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STICK ” 


the workings of Congress during the past year, 
and are against Mr. Cannon and his work. 
Mr. Roosevelt while President gave the nation 
a new vision of freedom and liberty, and if the 
people (common) do not receive more recogni- 
tion as to their wants and feelings, a new party 
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“THE SQUARE DEAL” 
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“The * business’ which is hurt by the movement for honesty is the kind of business which, in the.long run, it 


pays the country to have hurt” 
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will be formed; or, if the proper leader arises 
among the Democratic party, the people will 
be sure to follow.” — Rev. W. S. Buchanan, 
Johnson City, Tenn, 


“He, above all other men of our time, has 
given practical demonstration of his endeavors 
along many lines of substantial reform. He 
would have the votes of three-fourths of the 
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the “ yellow journalism ” of the 


nature-fakers,”’ 
woods, and in “* muck-rakers ” 


Disbelievers in“ 


Southern Democrats were it not for the stigma 
felt by so many Southerners to rest upon them- 
selves when they vote the Republican ticket.” 
— Dr. Lewis M. Gaines, Atlanta, Ga. — 
physician. 


“There is not a telegraph line, a telephone 
line, a railroad of any consequence traversing 
the South but what its policy and management 
are controlled from some Northern city. Rates 


AGAIN? I. 
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“NO-MOLLYCODDLE ” 
“| believe heartily in sport. I believe in outdoor games, and I 
do not mind in the least that they are rough games, or that those 
who take part in them are occasionally injured ” 


are made upon a basis of what the traffic will 
stand. The policy is largely dictated from the 
standpoint of getting every dollar it is possible 
to get out of the business. The South to-day 
is suffering more from absenteeism than ever 
did Ireland. From this view-point, 
they have seen Mr. Roosevelt, and all they ask 
and all they hope as a part and parcel of this 
great nation is to have fair play. For this 
reason he has great favor with the Southern 
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BREAKING A PRECEDENT 


The first President to leave American soil, crossing the line from the 
Canal Zone into the Republic of Panama 
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AN EFFICIENT NAVY 
“T most earnestly recommend that there be no halt in the work 


of upbuilding the American Navy. . . . Our voice is now potent 


for peace, and is so potent because we are not afraid of war” 
people. . . . I for one believe he is the 


great American — yes, the greatest one either 
living or dead. I have never voted any but 
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THE PANAMA CANAL 
“ When completed, the Canal will stand as a monument to this 
nation, for it will be the greatest engineering feat ever accomplished 
in the world ” 


a Democratic ticket in my life. I will vote 


for Mr. Roosevelt against anybody that belongs 
to the Bryan school. I believe Mr. Roosevelt 
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CONSERVATION 


“The conservation of our natural resources and their proper use constitute the fundamental problem which 


underlies almost every other problem of our national life 


” 
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899 —GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK 
Accepted by “ the machine’’ (Woodruff, Odell, Platt, and Depew) because of his “ war-record” popularity 








~“ Shelved”’ into the Vice-Presidency 








THE 


could carry Georgia if he should become a candi- 
date for President.’’ — Georgia — a former 
member of the Legislature and a judge of the 
Superior Court. 


““T wish him to be President for another term 
and live a long time, and each year added to 
his life will be a blessing to mankind. An 
ideal man. I am a Cleveland and Roosevelt 
man.”’ — James J. Metcalfe, Natchez, Miss. 
— coal dealer. 


“T regard him as the greatest man of his time. 
I am a Democrat and a son of a Democrat, a 
true Southerner and son of a ‘rebel.’ Yet 
I consider Mr. Roosevelt the one man capable 
of saving the vast resources of this country for 
the proper people, the one man capable of 
handling the ‘billion-dollar corporations.’ ” 
— O. B. Haddon, Camden, Miss. — teacher. 


“Democrats regard him as the greatest 
President who has occupied the position since 
Washington.” — Louisiana — sugar planter and 
manufacturer. 


“Mr. Roosevelt has awakened and quickened 
the public conscience to such a great degree 





1905 — President and the most powerful man in politics 
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“ We have had a corking time” 


that the people in every section of our nation 
are demanding honesty in their public servants 
and a square deal in government, for industry 
and for capital, and if the present Adminis- 
tration fails in this, there will be a universal 
demand for Mr. Roosevelt.’— /. W. Taylor, 
Fort Jesup, La. — planter. 
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in conference with Mr. Fairbanks 
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IN CLOSE TOUCH WITH THE PEOPLE 


“Though a Democrat, who never voted for 
a Republican President except the three times 
when Bryan was the Democratic nominee, I 
would gladly support Mr. Roosevelt as Presi- 
dent, because I regard him as the greatest living 
American, have every confidence in him, and 


believe he would handle the nation’s affairs 
better than any man before the people; and a 
man like this deserves the votes of all good 
citizens regardless of party.”— Samuel Casse- 
day, Louisville, Ky. — president of the National 
Bank of Commerce. 
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“Since I have been President I have traveled in every state in the Union” 
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‘““A man after my own heart—even if he is 
a Republican. Admitting his faults, he is still 
the biggest man this country has produced. 
I am a Democrat.”—Waco, Texas—real estate. 


“He is the man of the hour, though another 
as good may develop by 1912. If not, I should 
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‘‘Our people, so far as I can gather, do not 
approve of Mr. Roosevelt’s way of making so 
much noise over matters, but accept this as a 
personal characteristic and not that this is all 
there is in him. They believe he has done 
more as a President for the general masses than 
any late Presidents have done. If no other 
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THE PORTSMOUTH PEACE CONFERENCE 


after which the Czar cabled President Roosevelt : “ My country will greatly recognize the great part you have 


played in the Portsmouth Peace Conference.” 


The Mikado cabled: ‘To your disinterested and unremitting 


efforts in the interests of peace and humanity I attach the high value which is their due, and I assure you of my 


grateful appreciation of the distinguished part you have taken’ 


favor him, because of his moral force and 
genuine patriotism and sincerity. Hence I 
would not hesitate to again entrust him with 
Presidential power; and I do not believe that 
violence would result to our principles of govern- 
ment because of establishing the precedent.” 
— George Eames Barstow, Barstow, Tex.— irrt- 
gation and lands. 


, 


man can perpetuate his actions, I am for him.” 

- Texas — bank cashier. 

THE Wor.p’s Work wishes to express 
its hearty appreciation of the kindness of 
the 4oo subscribers who answered these 
inquiries, and of many incidental kind 
words for the magazine itself, 
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GAYNOR 


MAYOR OF NEW YORK 


WILLIAM BAYARD HALE 


ET not the sun go down upon thy 
wrath’,’’ he said. 

The sun of an early summer 
evening was descending behind the towers 
of Manhattan. We had paused at the 
middle of the bridge, in the midst of the 
stream of homeward-hurrying workers, and 
stood looking down on the most wonderful 
scene in the world — the bay with its ship- 
ping, the far shores of Staten Island and 
Jersey, the great broken pile of skyscrapers 
near at hand, already beginning to flash 
their lights in the face of the stars. He had 
gazed for a minute or two at the panorama 


and pointed out to me the necessities and 
possibilities of improvement: here great 
new piers would run back into the heart of 
Brooklyn, here a new bridge would cross, 
here and here new paths of traffic go under 
the river. 

For he was chief over all this; he was the 
mayor of all New York, and it lay with him 
to guide for four years the advance of the 
city. We had been talking of what had 
already been done in the first few months 
of his administration, and of the big plans 
rapidly forming and being put under way; 
of the misjudgment that had met him at 











“ Judge Gaynor tried far more cases than any other of the forty-six judges in the Metropolitan 








district, and his 


judgment was sustained in more cases than was that of any other judge ” 
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“ What another saith of thee concerneth more him that saith 
it than it concerneth thee ” 








“He was elected on a Tammany ticket over the vituperative 
opposition of professional reformers, but he has in six months done 
more toreform the city government than any anti-Tammany mayor 
ever succeeded in doing He was elected by a plurality of 
73,074; although every other candidate on the Tammany ticket 


was deteated ” 


“The Mayor believes that the best way to make the police behave like 


” 


honorable men is to treat them as if they were 


the start and the misrepresentation that had 
followed him. Part of it had been ignorant, 
part malicious; but there, looking down on 
the city in the pause between one day’s 
work and another’s, the Mayor said: 

“T forgive everybody everything every 
night. ‘Let not the sun go down upon thy 
wrath’.” 

Four months before, William Jay Gaynor 
was being pictured by nearly every news- 
paper in New York as an irascible, can- 
tankerous, peevish crank who thought him- 
self misunderstood. To-day he is generally 
recognized as a patient official of large 
vision, whose capabilities have indeed been 
unappreciated. Whereas he was declared 
to be temperamentally unstable, he has 
proven himself conservative and consistent; 
described as a person incapable of govern- 
ing himself, he is by hosts of his former 
enemies confessed to be able to govern a 
city——as it had not been governed for 
many a long year. He was elected on a 
Tammany ticket over the  vituperative 
opposition of professional reformers, but 
he has in six months done more to reform 
the city government than any anti-Tammany 
mayor ever succeeded in doing. His candi 
dacy alone was used to depress city bonds, 
but within ninety days of his inauguration 




















GAYNOR 











cope 








“ Policemen were told that they had no right to make arrests without 


warrant, except on actually witnessing breaches of the peace ” 
he had introduced economies saving the 
city $1,700,000 a year, and increasing its 
borrowing power $34,000,000. 

This is probably enough, by way of 
introduction, to suggest that Mayor Gaynor 
really had grievances to forgive as he stood 
watching the sun go down over Manhattan 
—also to suggest that he is a man worth the 
attention of the country. Mr. Gaynor is 
a Democrat. Efficient Democrats in public 
office are not many. There are national 
possibilities in Mayor Gaynor. But, apart 
from political possibilities, he is a man 
interesting in himself. 


William J. Gaynor was born fifty-nine 
years ago on a farm in Oneida County, 
New York. The other day he kept a 
dinner company alternating between laugh- 
ter and something like tears as he talked 
about the little frame schoolhouse at 
Skeeterboro, with its benches and its cord- 
wood stove at which he thawed out his 
frozen ears, and about the long days of 
splitting rails and tossing hay. He had a 
little schooling in Whitestown Seminary and 
in Boston; he went to Flatbush, on the 
edge of Brooklyn, when he was twenty-one 
and worked for two years as a reporter on 
Brooklyn papers, while he studied law. 

Flatbush was the last place that the 


“When you first see Mr. Gaynor, you think a little of General 
Grant and a little of Speaker Cannon” 


Creator made, and there was little left to 
make it with, but there were forty saloons. 
As there was but one license among them, 
and as they were the centre of a vicious 
political ring, the young lawyer began to 
meditate on the subjects of disregard for law 
and political misrule. Meditation passed 
into action. He had the unlicensed saloon- 
keepers ousted, called the decent people of 





a 





“ Nagging at me does no good; come and help me. My job isn’t 


easy. Don’t let’s call names; let’s get together” 
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Flatbush together, put up a citizens’ ticket, 
and elected it. He was himself made 
police commissioner and personally drove 
the criminals out of Flatbush. 

A few years later, having moved “into 
town,” his attention was attracted by the 
excesses of the Brooklyn ring bossed by 
Hugh McLaughlin, one of the most des- 
perate political criminals America has ever 
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Court justice. ‘The voting annihilated the 
rule of McLaughlin, sent his chief hench- 
man (John Y. McKane, of Coney Island) 
to state prison, and put his opponent on 
the bench and in a position to do even 
more effective service to the cause of 
political purity. 

Here he remained three years, declining 
nominations for mayor of Brooklyn, of 
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Yesterday 


regarded as “an irascible, cantankerous, peevish crank who thought himself misunderstood. ‘To-day 


he is generally recognized as a patient official of large vision, Whose capabilities have indeed been unappreciated ” 


known. Gaynor, acting as a citizen, almost 
alone and without aid, began a series of 
suits, successively defeating a big water 
steal, an elevated-railroad tax swindle, and 
a public-celebration fraud. Public senti- 
ment promptly rallied to his support. He 
was given a nomination for mayor of Brook- 
lyn, but declined it. Later he was_per- 
suaded to go on the ticket for Supreme 


Greater New York, for judge of the Court 
of Appeals, and for Governor. In 1go6 
Mr. Gaynor passed to the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court. Last autumn he 
was given and accepted the Democratic 
nomination for mayor of New York. 
Opposed by an_ excellent Republican 
nominee, who was represented as the reform 
candidate, and by William R. Hearst, he 
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was elected by a plurality of 73,074; the 
rest of the Democratic ticket was defeated. 

Such are the outlines; such ‘is’ the 
background against which the figure of 
New York’s mayor shows. Let us see him 
now as mayor: 

He began by making a series of ideal 
appointments. His heads of departments 
are a college of conspicuously efficient, 
irreproachable men. ‘There isn’t a Tam- 














“The life of his face is in his eye. You would call him a silent 
man. At the City Hall they have learned to look for his nod or the 


dropping of his eyes ; he wastes no words ” 


many man among them. The Tammany 
leader, “Charley”? Murphy, came to the 
City Hall to see the Mayor. There was an 
interview, and after the Tammany chief’s 
departure the Mayor said a good word for 
him — there were many worse men than 
Charles Murphy. But the mayor never 
went to see Murphy. 

The Mayor’s first instruction to his 
heads of departments was to look into 
expenditures, He put his own staff on the 





GAYNOR 


He noticed that the automobile 
repair bill for the preceding year was 
$750,000. 


job, too. 


He took machines away from 


































Diversions of a mayor after a hard day’s work and a three-mile walk 
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GAYNOR 


city officials who had no official need of them, 
and decorated every car with conspicuous 
letters betraying its public character. He 
discontinued paying private telephone bills. 
He removed dead men from city pay-rolls. 
He had the operation of the city-owned 
Staten Island ferryboats compared with 
that of the Pennsylvania ferries to New 
Jersey, and cut the city’s crews down by 
half. Where he found seventeen persons 
cleaning the Fire Department headquarters 
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A newspaper which had opposed him as 
a menace to the city credit printed this 
headline thirty days after Mayor (Gaynor 
had taken his seat: 


“PAY-ROLLS A MILLION LESS 
CUTTING ONLY BEGUN!” 
In sixty days more the Mayor had found 
it possible to save the city three-fourths of 
a million more. In the Dock Department 
the pay-roll had been reduced $300,000 











THE GAYNOR HOME 


he discharged twelve and required the 
remaining five to keep the place cleaner. 
He cut off at the first blow 150 heads in the 
Bronx Park Bureau. He looked into the 
purchase of supplies. He looked into the 
Armory Board. He revised the city print- 
ing programme. He gave the Bureau of 
Weights and Measures a new head. He 
found dummy musicians in city bands, 
and, not agreeing with Keats that melodies 
“unheard are sweeter,’ stopped their 
“ditties of no tune,” 
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annually; in the Department of Parks, 
$150,000; in the Water Department, 
$343,000. The Mayor had abolished the 
Aqueduct Board, by this act alone saving 
$225,000. He now cut off the big salaries 
paid by the Board of Water Supply to lawyers 
and “experts,” who were getting rich out 
of the Catskill water-project. 

Here is a total of $1,718,000 a year, 
enough to pay interest on, and put at the 
city’s disposal, the sum of $35,000,000. 

All this without a committee of inquiry, 
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without public demand, in quiet fulfilment 
of the ordinary sworn duties of his office. 


From the start Mayor Gaynor gave 
personal attention to the police. They 


number 10,000 in New York, and it is no 
light task to rule them wisely and well. 

When the new mayor took office, the 
papers were filled with stories of police 
brutality. Mr. Gaynor practically took 
charge of the Police Department. He be- 





Mayor Gaynor reading a letter from the mayor of Los Angeles, with which Edward Payson 
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rant, except on actually witnessing breaches 
of the peace. Citizens were advised of 
their rights and told not to be sheep. Raid- 
ing was stopped. The mayor paid visits 
to sections of the city in which plain-clothes 


men were stationed as sentinels before 
suspected houses. The sentinels were 
ordered away. Finally the police were 


forbidden to arrest saloon-keepers selling 
on Sunday. 


This action was misunderstood for a 


' (s 











Weston had 


walked across the continent 


gan hearing citizens’ complaints himself. 
He remanded most of the accused _police- 
men for trial —clubbing and blackmailing 
being clearly established in many cases. He 
issued instructions to the police, pointing 
out the restrictions on them in a way that 
must have astonished the force. Hence- 
forth a policeman was to be an officer of the 
law, with specified duties to be lawfully 
executed. Policemen were told that they 
had no right to make arrests without war- 


time, but the Mayor attended a meeting 
of the federated clergy of the city and 
made his position so plain that an uproari- 
ous resolution of approval and support was 
passed by a body probably every member 
of which had voted against and denounced 
him a few months before. 

Mayor Gaynor’s point is that the officers 
who enforce the law must be particularly 
conscientious in obeying the law themselves. 
He says, with much force: 
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“Societies and private enthusiasts for the 
‘suppression of vice’ should read history, and 
learn the supreme danger of trying to do all 
at once by the policeman’s club what can be 
done at all only very gradually by the slow 
moral development which comes principally 
from our schools and*churches. It would be 
difficult to speak with perfect forbearance of 
the strange pretense that the police could not 
enforce the law if they kept within the law 
themselves.” 


A man is presumed to be innocent until 
proved guilty. Therefore his photograph 
must not go into the Rogues’ Gallery till 
he is convicted as a rogue. A man’s home 
is his castle; therefore policemen have no 
more right to break into it than burglars 
have. 

In New York state the excise law specifi- 
cally charges the police to gather evidence 
against Sunday liquor-selling, to be pre- 
sented to the district-attorney, and forbids 
the making of arrests on the spot. Mayor 
Gaynor feit that the law must be respected, 
first because it was the law, and second 
because it was its disobedience which had 
made graft possible. The mayor con- 
vinced himself that the police were collecting 
$2,000,000 a year by threatening arrests 
which under the law they had no right to 
make, and that criminals were escaping in 
great numbers through being allowed to 
deal with policemen instead of magistrates 
and prosecuting attorneys. He warned the 
police that the law must be obeyed, that 
orderly legal procedure must be followed — 
in the interests of their own honesty, the 
safeguarding of the innocent, and the 
punishment of the guilty. 

Mr. Gaynor lays much stress on this 
principle. He applies it to judges of all 
grades, all civil officers as well as the police. 
Most seriously does he warn against usur- 
pation of power, even in the interest of 
righteousness. “Let the good man in 
office take care that he does not set a pre- 
cedent for an evil one.” “Strong govern- 
ment will come soon enough. Let us who 
love our country do nothing to hasten it.” 
“Take my word for it, my reverend friends, 
the only way to deal with the saloon or 
with vice is to do so lawfully.” 

I take it that Mr. Gaynor’s respect for 
law is a fundamental element of his char- 
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acter. We shall see later that it is a funda- 
mental in his view of the relation between 
the government and the trusts. 

The Mayor did not interest himself in 
police offenses only. He also signaled 
out acts for praise. An officer who took a 
lost child to his street-car and gave him his 
fare home received a letter of appreciation. 
The Mayor believes that the best way to 
make the police behave like honorable men 
is to treat them as if they were. They had 
been treated like dogs, he says, until it is 
no wonder if they have no more self-respect 
than dogs. 

He had several magistrates to appoint. 
He accompanied his appointments with 
fatherly advice. To one appointee he 
wrote: 


“Make a resolution when you are sworn in 
never to allow yourself to be moved by political 
influences or by any improper interference. 
Let the case of no one, however humble or 
unfortunate, go by you without careful 
attention.” 


To another: 


“T hope and trust. that the morning of the 
day you assume this powerful office you will 
feel more like bowing your head for assistance 
and strength than strutting about.” 

“Be a good man, and you will be a great 
magistrate.” 


During the campaign, Judge Gaynor’s 
own conduct — or rather his bearing — on 
the bench had not escaped attack. It was 
declared that he had been notional and 
tyrannical. The fact probably is that he 
was impatient of ill-prepared lawyers and 
intolerant of dilatory tactics. Investigation 
throws this light on his record: 

In 1902 the Governor of New York 
appointed a Commission on the Law’s Delay, 
which investigated and made a report on 
the work of the courts of this state for the 
seven years preceding. 

A reference to this report shows (pp. 149 
to 151) that each of the Supreme Court 
judges of Manhattan tried, on an average, 
12.55 cases per monthly term. The 
Supreme Court judges of Brooklyn each 
tried on an average 23.17 cases per month. 
Among them the tabular report shows 
one judge, described as “Number 5s,” 
who maintained for the seven years the 
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surprising average of 39+ cases per month. 
It appears further that Judge “ Number 5” 
spent two months more than any other judge 
in the part of the court devoied to the 
hearing of motions. 

“Number 5”? was Judge Gaynor. 

The records show that he disposed of 
more than three times as many cases as the 
average New York City judge and twice as 
many as the average Brooklyn judge on the 
same bench. Judge Gaynor tried 2,079 
cases. The next highest in volume of work 
disposed of (“Number 2,” Judge Dickson) 
tried 1,481 cases. 

Was this celerity the result of careless 
haste and inconsiderate tyranny — or was 
it the result of sound legal learning and 
extraordinary presiding ability ? 

The report throws light on this question a 
few pages further on: Here is a table which 
shows that of the cases appealed from: the 
Brooklyn Supreme Court 68 per cent. were 
affirmed. But one judge had an average 
of affirmations much higher than this; 
77 per cent. of the cases appealed from Judge 
“Number 5” were affirmed. Judge Gaynor 
tried far more cases than any other of the 
forty-six judges in the Metropolitan dis- 
trict, and his judgment was sustained in 
more cases than was any other judge’s. 

The figures need no comment. 

Certainly, the large interests of the city 
are being handled by an able grasp. The 
mayor, for the first time in the city’s history, 
personally presided over the selling of 
$50,000,000 of city bonds. An equitable 
settlement of a disputed city gas-bill was 
arrived at. A better understanding was 
effected between the city government and 
the Public Service Commission. This 
mayor, the cantankerous, was present every- 
where —a reconciling influence. “Don’t 
let’s call names; let’s get together.” “Find 
out what you can agree on; don’t keep 
harping on your differences.” “You'll 
never get anything from the railroad by 
calling opprobrious names. ‘Think of some- 
thing nice to say.” “Quarrels never paid 
a dividend.” “Don’t denounce anybody; 
approach the problem with the big and 
charitable heart of Jesus and the broad 
mind of a philosopher.” “Nagging at me 
does no good; come and help me. My 
job isn’t easy.” Such are some of the 
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things I heard him say in the course of a 
day. 

The management of the city of New 
York on the financial side is equal to that 
of a business of $200,000,000 a year. The 
city officers and employees number 60,000. 
To conduct municipal affairs of such 
proportions is no small job. But Mayor 
Gayror and his associates, the presidents 
of the five boroughs, are planning new sub- 
ways and docks of an extent so vast that the 
expenditures of his administration will be 
much more than a thousand millions of 
dollars. A great era of improvement on a 
scale up to now undreamed of by any city in 
the world is about to be initiated. To plan 
with large vision for the future and its prob- 
lems and to carry out the great works with- 
out the loss of city money, is Mayor Gay- 
nor’s task; and already the city believes 
that he will do it with success. 

The personal qualities observed in the 
new mayor soon did their work in winning 
the hearts of the people. During the cam- 
paign Mr. Gaynor had quoted a sentiment 
from Epictetus: “What another saith of 
thee concerneth more him that saith it than 
it concerneth thee.” ‘The newspaper re- 
porters were tickled by the idea of a Tam- 
many candidate quoting Epictetus, and a 
never-ending stream of copy flowed from 
the rock of Mr. Gaynor’s classic scholarship. 
Epictetus, Cato, Plutarch became by name 
as familiar to New York readers as Mark 
Twain and Kipling. 

It was begun as ridicule, but I have an 
idea that Epictetus did something toward 
the election of Mr. Gaynor, and I am quite 
sure that his reputation as a classicist con- 
tributes toward the Mayor’s popularity. 
Not only do New Yorkers stand a little 
in awe of his learning, but they accept it 
as a mark of the Mayor’s quaintly humorous 
originality. 

The only city ordinance. that Mr. Gaynor 
has vetoed was one regulating cold storage. 
At a hearing on the subject the Mayor re- 
called the fact that Lord Bacon had tried 
stuffing chicken with ice and had come to 
his death from the experiment. The Rev- 
erend Dr. Parkhurst waited on the Mayor, 
and the story leaked out tiat the short-cut 
reformer was much bewildered when the 
Mayor gravely insisted on discussing with 
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him Lecky’s chapter on the oldest profession 
in the world, St. Augustine’s Confessions, 
and Lilly’s works, with which, the Mayor 
assumed, the worthy divine was of course 
familiar. 

A citizen who had been down too often 
for jury duty wrote to the Mayor asking 
relief. “The city has far too few capable 
men in my line,” he wrote. His letter- 
paper bore the motto “Audaces fortuna 
juvat.” He was a rat-catcher. The Mayor 
courteously replied: 


“Sooner than have the city overrun with 
rats, I would prefer to have you relieved of 
jury duty. Don’t you think you had better 
have a bill introduced in the legislature exempt- 
ing rat-catchers from jury service? The 
trouble is, there are so many exemptions 
already that only rat-catchers and a few other 
professions are left. I see that you are a 
classical scholar. My experience is that learned 
men are to be found everywhere. As we read 
in ‘Don Quixote,’ the mountains breed learned 
men, and philosophers are found in the huts 
of shepherds.” 


A fortnight after taking the oath of office 
the Mayor, trying to get to his Long Island 
farm through a blizzard, was stalled in a 
train. With Mr. Shepard, an editor, as a 
companion, he started to walk to the nearest 
station. The night was dark, the snow 
deep, the wind fierce, and in trying to 
cross a trestle his companion was blown 
off and fell thirty feet, breaking both his 
legs. The Mayor climbed down the icy 
trestle to the rescue. A track-walker fortu- 
nately came upon the scene; and, leaving 
him with the injured man, the Mayor 
pushed through the storm to the station of 
Syossett, and returned with aid. Mr. 
Shepard says that he owes his life to Mr. 
Gaynor. 

A few days later he was seen — rubber- 
booted against the miry roads — trudging 
from his country home to a village seven 
miles away, to which he had given an 
American flag. He raised it on its pole, 
led a little crowd in the singing of 
“America,” standing bareheaded in the 
rain, and then trudged the seven miles back. 
Not that that was anything for Mr. Gaynor, 
but not many metropolitan mayors of three- 
score years climb icy trestles and splash 
about on wintry roads with the enjoyment 
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which Mr. Gaynor really finds in such 
activities. 

The number of personal appeals that 
come before the Mayor is astonishing. 
Years ago, as a judge, he formed the habit 
of answering every letter that he received; 
possibly knowledge of the fact has spread 
abroad. No mayor of New York was ever 
so besieged by troubled people. They 
crowd the ante-rooms at the City Hall; they 
telephone his office and his residence; they 
waylay him on his well-known path between 
City Hall and his Brooklyn home; they 
pile on him letters by the hundred at every 
mail: people with complaints against the 
police; parents of lost children; poor 
friends of an invalid or an injured man; 
widows robbed of their inheritances; wives 
of drunken husbands. In the first three 
months in office, Mayor Gaynor wrote 
15,000 letters. 


“Sometimes I can do something. More 
often, I can only send a little comfort or en- 
couragement or advice. Do you knowit is won- 
derful how often the friendless and poor need a 
little advice more than anything else, how ready 
they are to accept it, and what good it does them ? 
Cranks? Well, some of my correspondents 
are in prisons and asylums. That doesn’t 
make any difference; they are entitled to 
anything I can do for them. I never talk of 
cranks. I call them ‘alert people.’ Jesus was 
denounced as a crank, you know, but events 
showed he wasn’t one.” 


When you first see Mr. Gaynor, you 
think a little of General Grant and a little 
of Speaker Cannon. ‘The Mayor is a 
rather slight man, erect, with a well-poised 
head, which he seldom turns, and a gray, 
close-clipped beard. The life of his face 
is in his eye. You would call him a silent 
man. At the City Hall they have learned 
to look for his nod, or the dropping of his 
eyes; he wastes no words, speaking only 
when necessary in 2 'ow, even voice, posi- 
tively and to the point. He is the most 
effective president a board of estimate or a 
public hearing ever had; under him business 
moves swiftly without the unnecessary loss 
of a second. His manner is one of reserve, 
of dignity, often of severity. Economically 
employing every second of his own time, 
he is intolerant of foolish and thoughtless 
people who cause him to waste it. He 
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can be, and often is, bitter, and at all times 
is plain of speech. 

You see he is far from possessing or 
cultivating the grace of a popular idol. No 
man was ever so apparently indifferent to 
the good opinion of the public. He is 
much sought after as a speaker for public 
occasions; if anybody is tardy or undignified, 
he is likely to snub the committee which 
asks him to speak, lecture the gentlemen 
who come to escort him, admonish the 
chairman of the meeting, and scold the 
audience — but before he sits down he 
has everybody cheering. Not everybody 
cheered when, at the dinner of the News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, in the pres- 
ence of the proprietors of the chief papers 
of the United States, he declared that 
William Randolph Hearst was a forger and 
a falsifier of public documents; one Hearst 
employee was present. The Suffolk County 
Society was not pleased when Mr. Gaynor, 
after waiting at the door of the banquet- 
room without being noticed, left the place 
with the speech of the evening undelivered 
—but the Mayor of New York has been 
received with proper attention ever since. 

Nothing, on the other hand, could exceed 
the grace and appropriateness of his ad- 
dresses on public occasions when he chooses 
to be nice, nor the perfection of the hospi- 
tality which he shows distinguished visitors 
to the city. No mayor has ever given such 
a dinner as that with which, out of his 
private purse, the Mayor honored Prince 
Tsai Tao. 


One must go home with a man to know 
him. Leave the City Hall with this silent — 
and, as they call him, cynical—mayor, and 
go with him on that three-mile walk to Pros- 
pect Park which he takes twice a day. 
Observe his humanity expand as he foots it 
homeward with the crowds. See it come 
to blossom in the warmth of affection that 
waits for him at the end of that journey. 
Then sit with him an evening in his study, 
below the well-ordered ranks of sheepskin 
and morocco, while the friendly smoke 
wreaths the two big globes, and the talk 
ranges among problems historical and 
philosophical: 

A bold sketch of the evolution of modern 
Europe; an illuminating remark on the 








basis of law; an excursus on the Latin 
legal temperament; an argument on the 
justice of the French separation law; the 
condition of England; the personality of 
Lloyd-George; Darwinism and its exposi- 
tion centuries ago by Origen and Athanasius; 
Petrarch and Cicero, and the Socialism of 
the Man of Nazareth; Socialists are an 
honest folk — how foolish of us to make it 
hard for them to meet and make speeches! 
Wat Tyler and John Ball; the code of 
Justinian; Isaiah, and the history of Israel. 
What do we mean by “the people”? Only 
the demagogue means the man with the 
patch on his trousers. Crime —is it all 
the result of physical cause? Is the criminal 
merely an invalid? Perhaps, but often an 
incurable one. What is civilization, any- 
way, and where is it to be found? Is it 
ahead of us or behind? What is progress? 
Does history advance or move in circles and 
fulfil itself in returning to its beginning? 
What is to happen in the approaching 
climax when West is full face to face with 
East? Are the Orientals our inferiors? 
All that we have we got from the East — 
the very language of physics, astronomy, 
mathematics, is Oriental; not a woman in 
Europe three hundred years ago possessed 
an undergarment; culture and social order 
were venerable in the East when our an- 
cestors were dancing naked in the woods; 
Jesus was an Asiatic, and it isn’t the Chris- 
tian invaders of China and India who are 
the most Christ-like. The world is a 
strange and wonderful place, history is 
palpitant with excitement, to live is a 
romantic and wonderful thing, to think 
an exercise than which the archangels can 
have no occupation nobler or more joyous. 

You are made to feel that this martinet 
of a mayor is, in his study-slippers, some- 
thing of a poet, a man who meditates on the 
Big Things. But do not imagine him a 
rhapsodist. There is plenty thought and 
said, under the study-lamp, of such things 
as trusts and railroad rates. 

Perhaps I can quote directly regarding 
his views on these subjects. I fancy that 
they will interest the country. They are 
pretty vigorous views: 

‘“*A government which, through legal favorit- 
ism, allows a few to aggrandize themselves out 
of the toil of the many has no right to exist. 
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“We talk about prosperity. Prosperity 
doesn’t consist in the total of a country’s pro- 
duction so much as in the justice of the division. 
Very well. The most sacred duty of govern- 
ment is the negative one of taking care to do 
nothing to make possible an unjust distribution. 
Has it any further duty? Is it possible for a 
government to enact beneficent, positive legis- 
lation ? 

“Tf those who are now clamoring in this 
country for laws to regulate trade and the use 
of capital in commerce would read the history 
of such laws in England (not to mention those 
of the other European countries) from the 
beginning of the sixteenth century to the repeal 
of all such laws by the great economic movement 
led by Cobden in the middle of the nineteenth, 
their voices might be stilled. We may soon 
wake in this country to a full realization that 
our commercial and industrial evils, whatever 
they may be, great or small, have their origin 
in laws which we have passed instead of in any 
failure to pass laws. Many seem to think 
that every and any ill can be cured by passing 
a statute. No greater fallacy ever existed. 

“You remember, don’t you, the penal statute 
against ‘forestallers’ and ‘regraters’ and ‘en- 
grossers.” Goods had to be bought and sold 
in established markets. A man who bought 
goods before they had reached the market was 
a ‘forestaller.. A man who bought in the 
market and sold at the same place at a higher 
price was a ‘regrater.’ One who stored up 
food and held it to sell at a profit was an ‘en- 
grosser.’ All these men were made criminals. 

“But the laws were wholly futile. They 
could not change the natural course of trade. 
By hampering it, however, and subjecting mer- 
chants to constant penal danger and extra 
expenses, they did the exact opposite of what 
was intended; they lessened production, caused 
an imperfect distribution, made prices unstable, 
and even brought on famine. ‘The legislature 
might as well have tried to regulate the seasons. 
In the words of Macaulay, ‘In spite of the 
legislature the snow would fall when the sun 
was in Capricorn and the flowers would bloom 
when he was in Cancer.’ But, owing to the 
teachings of Adam Smith and under the enlight- 
ened leadership of Burke, many of these laws 
were repealed in 1772. Four years later Adam 
Smith published his great economic work, 
‘The Wealth of Nations.’ I never read a line 
of this incomparable man without mentally 
saying of him what our Emerson has so finely 
said of Shakespeare —‘He was a wonder; 
he struck twelve every time.’ 

“Then, though the silly statutes were re- 
pealed, the courts undertook to keep them in 
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force as common law. Of course courts have 
done a good deal of good in the world’s history. 
But decisions of courts have never thwarted the 
moral sense nor the enlightened purpose of a 
people — never. And finally, in 1846, in 
response to the great economic movement led 
by Cobden, Parliament at one stroke did away 
with all such interferences with trade, whether 
by statutes or by common law, and English 
commerce was left to the government of natural 
laws alone. 

“History teaches beyond a doubt that to 
govern least is to govern best. 

“If trusts are injurious, the only legislation 
needed to prevent them is to repeal the legis- 
lation which enables them to form.” 


Unusual as such views may seem, they 
are perfectly consistent with Mr. Gaynor’s 
system of political faith. He is a Jeffer- 
sonian Democrat, I suppose. He believes 
in individual freedom, in as little law as 
possible, and in the swift, exact, and lawful 
enforcement of it. He has striking ideas 
(which I hesitate to set down, because it 
isn’t fair merely to state them baldly with- 
out explanation) regarding constitutions. 


“There is a good deal of nonsense talked 
regarding constitutions. We speak of our own 
as a written, and the British as an unwritten 
constitution. In fact, the greater part of the 
British Constitution is in writing: the Magna 
Charta, the Bill of Rights, etc. Macaulay 
said of it that though constantly changing there 
never was an instant of time when the chief 
part of it was not old. That is an ideal con- 
stitution. Lincoln said that no constitution 
should outlive a generation. Most of our 
states have constitutions which provide auto- 
matically for their own death at the end of a 
period of years.” 


On one subject of immense current 
interest, Judge Gaynor was thinking and 
speaking ten years ago—railroad rates. 
He was one of the first to perceive that 
favoritism in freight rates was the greatest 
crime of the day. He holds that railroads 
are public highways and not private roads, 
and that the companies who “own”’ them 
are merely trustees for the public. Passes 
and rebates didn’t have to be made illegal 
by statute — they were always so. 

Judge Gaynor was one of the first to 
expose and denounce the various schemes 
and devices by means of which the rail- 
roads evade the law — the false bill, the 
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side-track, the private-car lease, the mid- 
night tariff, the inside corporation. 


“Some have come to the conclusion that 
government should take the railroads and run 
them in order to end the abuse, the same as 
Bismarck had to do in Germany. It is very 
certain that if the abuse can be ended in no 
other way the people will compel government 
to take the roads. They do not intend that 
their legislatures shall be corrupted and their 
government controlled by those who control 
the railroads. This country and government 
of ours are great enough to do anything. There 
is nothing radical or startling about government 
owning and running railroads, when one-half 
or more of the railroads of the world are owned 
and operated by government. 

“For my part I would rather not see govern- 
ment do it. Private enterprise is too valuable 
to be eliminated from railroad building and 
management if it can be avoided. My own 
view, which I express with diffidence, is that 
it is only necessary for government to appoint 
the general freight agent of every railroad, 
for he could stop all rate favoritism at once. It 
would not be his office to fix the schedules of 
rates, but only to see that every one paid the 
schedule-rate, no more and no less. The 
summary dismissal by him of any local agent 
who gave a false rate, and his criminal prosecu- 
tion by government, would soon destroy the 
evil. 

“But, at any rate, and in some way or other, 
this wrong will be righted. The moral sense 
of the people is awakened and we may trust the 
result. I am no enemy of honestly acquired 
wealth, but I have been the life-long enemy of 
moral wrong. Neither do the people hate the 
rich; they hate only injustice. Even the 
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French, when they undertook to right things, 
tore down the Bastile, but did not touch the 
Bank of France.” 


New York has a mayor whom the first 
few months of his term have erected into 
a national figure. It is no wonder that the 
eyes of expectant people everywhere are 
beginning to turn to him. No personality 
on the horizon is more striking than that of 
the grave little man who quotes Latin in a 
sad voice, while he holds in abashed sub- 
mission the powerful corruptists cf a great 
city. The contempt in which this man 
holds the hitherto irresistible syndicates of 
greed and violence, and the quiet ease with 
which he defies them, are a new spectacle in 
America. His originality, his independence, 
restrained by a quiet humor and a sound 
common sense, which he brought from the 
farm, mark him, it seems to me, as a man 
likely to be a national favorite. 

It would be nothing strange if a people 
fond of wise sayings should take a fancy 
to the man who made Epictetus famous 
among the men on the street; if a people 
who were thinking a good deal about high 
prices and waste should inquire about the 
mayor who is saving New York millions 
of dollars; if the hero who tamed the Flat- 
bush toughs, smashed the Brooklyn ring, 
jailed the Coney Island boss, and chained 
the Tammany tiger should one day be 
invited to try his hand on the colossal 
forces of greed which thus far have defied 
restraint by the hand of the National 
Government. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S BIGGER DOLLAR 


HOW COOPERATION HOLDS DOWN THE COST OF LIVING—AN ENGLISH MILL-TOWN 
COMPARED WITH A NEW ENGLAND MILL-TOWN—THE SORT OF “SOCIALISM” THAT PAYS 


BY 


ZACH McGHEE 


URING a recent visit to England 
I observed this striking contrast: 
in America the seller dominates 


business, so that the effort is always to 
increase prices; in the United Kingdom the 


buyer is the dominating factor, and the 
tendency is always to lower prices. 

Go with me along a magnificent macadam 
road into the little town of Burnley, set 
snugly up among the green hills of Lan- 
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cashire. It is picturesque and old, English 
to the core, but not the sleepy little 
town that we have been taught to think 
that an English village is; Burnley is 
accounted scarcely more than a village, 
although a hundred thousand people live 
there. Except for the clatter of the iron- 
rimmed “clogs” which the happy children 
wear on their feet, there is little noise. And 
yet, before you and I get up to our eight 
o’clock breakfast in the morning, they have 
made half a million yards of cotton cloth — 
enough for a dress apiece for some 30,000 
women. ‘They have made 20,000,000 yards 
by the time we are ready for dinner. The 
streets throb with life and energy, though 
not with bustle or hurry; and tall towering 
chimneys from hundreds of throbbing fac- 
tories offer up their burnt offerings to the 
Goddess of Industry. 

Let us take one of the street-cars which 
carry the busy thousands. The service is 
excellent; everybody has a seat — the law 
so requires; the fare is one penny (two 
cents). Our landlady pays for her gas fifty- 
four cents a thousand feet, and if we watch 
it we can see that it is 1 far superior gas to 
that in Washington, D. C., where I pay $1 
for a thousand feet. ‘lhe electric light in 
our room costs our landlady about half 
what it costs us in those American cities 
where it is cheapest. Water is furnished to 
every household at the actual cost of trans- 
porting it. 

Our landlady charges us considerably 
less for board than we are accustomed to 
pay — that is, if she charges us her usual 
price — for she can afford it. She buys 14 
pounds of:the “best American flour” for 
two shillings (49 cents); in America she 
would have to pay 70 cents for the same 
flour. She buys 25 pounds of the best grade 
of granulated sugar for the equivalent of a 
dollar; if she lived in Louisiana, Michigan, 
or Idaho, where this sugar grows, she could 
get no more than from 14 to 16 pounds of 
the same sugar for her dollar. Her rice 
costs her from 5 to 6 cents a pound; in the 
rice-fields of South Carolina she would pay 
ro cents a pound for it. A pound package 
of soda costs her one cent. In America it 
would cost her five cents. 

In America there is a heavy tax on each 
of these articles, a tax which does not, how- 
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ever, go to the support of the Government 
but to the “business man’’ — that is, to the 
man who sells. In England they are look- 
ing out for the interests of our landlady, 
who has to buy, and there is no tax. 

Our landlady (along with the greater 
portion of the people in Burnley) buys her 
goods from codperative stores, which are 
operated solely in the interests of the people 
who buy from them. ‘The “business man” 
who gets the profits is the one who buys; 
the one who sells gets a salary. What is true 
of Burnley is true of practically every town 
and borough in the United Kingdom. One 
codperative store in Edinburgh last year 
had 38,180 customers, to every one of whom 
$1.08 out of $5 worth purchased (21.6 per 
cent.) was returned. That is what they 
call a successful business. Instead of one 
successful ‘business man”’ or a small group 
of stockholders, there are 38,180 of them. 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP EVERYWHERE 


Likewise in this and practically every 
British town the consumer (the man who 
buys) is the “business man’? who owns and 
operates the gas-works, the water-works, 
the electric lighting plant, the street railway 
system, and all the other public utilities, 
including in most places the market stalls, 
the public baths, the hospitals, the ceme- 
teries, and in some cases tenement-houses 
and office-buildings. In Glasgow, for in- 
stance, a man can tive in a dwelling which 
he rents from all the citizens of his city; he 
can cook meals on a citizens-owned stove 
with citizens-made gas, make his tea with 
citizens-furnished water, ride to his business 
on street cars owned and operated by all 
the citizens, use a citizens-owned telephone; 
when it grows dark he can switch on a 
citizens-furnished electric light; he can use 
the citizen-operated baths — tub, shower, 
or swimming pool, hot or cold, with every 
necessity for his comfort and convenience, 
including soap and towel — for from one to 
six cents; he can hire his servants through 
the citizen-operated servants’ bureau, with 
no charge either to him or to the servant; 
his children may use the public playgrounds 
furnished with all sorts of gymnasium appli- 
ances; he himself may play on the public golf- 
links; he and his children may attend, free, 
the Saturday afternoon music concerts — 
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outdoors in summer, in a warm, comfortable 
hall in winter; they can visit at any time, 
free, the public art collections; he can buy 
his goods from the citizens-owned markets; 
if he wishes to give an entertainment to his 
friends, he can use at a small cost the 
citizens-owned public halls; he can even 
grow oats or turnips in the public gardens, 
and go fishing in the citizens’ special fishing 
preserves in the beautiful Loch Katrine. 
If he is a working-man and a widower, say, 
with young children, he can live in neat and 
comfortable lodgings, owned and kept by 
the citizens, with a nurse paid by the citizens 
to take care of his children; when he gets 
sick he can go to the public hospital owned 
by all the citizens (even to a hospital for 
inebriates if that be his malady); and 
when he finally comes to die he may be 
buried in the citizens’ cemetery—a cemetery 
not for paupers, but for the first citizens of 
the city. And all of these he gets at actual 
cost, without paying one penny of profit to 
the seller, the ‘“‘business man”’ in our sense. 
And there is not one penny or one particle 
of charity in it all. No philanthropist 
has provided any of these benefits, but 
he himself and his fellow-citizens have 
established them. He is not even taxed 
for most of the benefits, for they support 
themselves. 

“Why, in America this would be called 
Socialism,”’ I said one day to the secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce. I knew 
that he was not a Socialist, and I waited 
with interest to see how he was going to 
explain. Strangely enough, he did not 
explain at all; he calmly puffed his cigar 
and observed, “Well, I can’t just see what 
difference it makes what you call it. You 
can see that it is a success.” 

While this particular man was not fright- 
ened, the word “Socialism” is a bugaboo 
in England just as it is here. It is the 
word that frightens people, not the 
thing itself, for throughout the length and 
breadth of the island there is scarcely to be 
found a man of any political party or 
economic faith who opposes municipal 
ownership and operation of all public 
utilities. Moreover, all the telegraph lines 
in Great Britain are owned and operated by 
the Government at cost; when the present 
franchise of the telephone company expires 


in 1911, the Government (it has already 
been agreed) will take over all telephone 
lines; and there is more or less general 
belief that the taking over of the railroads 
will soon follow. 

This is the sort of thing which is going 
on in England; and I have told only a part. 
It is not involved in the present political 
agitation, nor was it an issue in the recent 
election — for all political parties have en- 
couraged it. It is not a political revolution 
but an economic evolution already far ad- 
vanced, and not all the lords in creation can 
stop or stay it. It is not that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Lloyd-George, or 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith, has 
“Socialistic tendencies,” but that through- 
out the whole of the United Kingdom, apart 
from politics and almost wholly independent 
of it, there has already grown up a condition 
which the Socialists in no other country 
have even hoped to attain in this generation. 


COOPERATION BETTER THAN CHARITY 


Cycling one day in the vicinity of Birming- 
ham, I came suddenly into a new and 
beautiful village. Artistic cottages of four, 
six, and eight rooms, each surrounded by 
a carpet of green grass speckled over with 
flowers and shrubbery, lined the clean, 
paved streets, along which also ran rows of 
ornamental shade trees. An _ attractive 
schoolhouse and a public hall, several 
beautiful churches, playgrounds for chil- 
dren, pleasure grounds for all, were there. 
The village was not finished. -New houses 
were being built, new streets opened and 
paved, new trees, shrubbery, and flowers 
set out here and there. Tradesmen, clerks, 
factory operatives, professional men, and 
others had left the crowded, noisy, smoke- 
begrimed streets of Birmingham and come 
out into the pure wholesome air of the 
country. Some enterprising real-estate com- 
pany or some wealthy capitalist is doing a 
good business, I thought; or else some 
philanthropist is doing a great charity work 
among his fellowmen. 

Not at all. It was a codperative society, 
and every cent of what we would term 
“profit”? was considered a Joss and turned 
back into the pockets of those who paid 
rent in excess of its actual cost. 

“Who furnishes the capital for this enter- 
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prise?” I asked the bright young clerk 
who was showing me around. 

“Capital! Why, it doesn’t take any 
capital, you know, in the ordinary sense. 
Every member of our society pays his instal- 
ments of ten shillings, $2.45 a month. With 
200 members we get $490 a month, or 
$5,880 a year. We pay $490 a year ground- 
rent, and with $4,410 we can build two 
eight-room houses such as you see. In 
one year after we started we were able to 
build two. We rented those, and in a short 
time with the rent money and the instal- 
ments we had enough to build others; and 
so on.” 

Very simple; and you see how they elim- 
inate not only the capitalist but the philan- 
thropist, which is in keeping with the spirit 
of this whole economic trend in England. 
It is not the “uplift” but the wprise. 


CONSUMER GETS GAS AT COST 


Here is where we must consider closely 
the peculiar viewpoint. In our country, a 
gas plant, say, which makes profits for the 
stockholders of the company is considered 
a financial success. ‘That is our viewpoint, 
but it is not the English viewpoint. There 
such a business is a “failure”; it loses 
money, they say — for the user of gas. They 
act on this principle in the management 
of their public utilities as well as in their 
codperative concerns. The moment a gas 
plant makes what we term a “profit,” they 
cut down the price of the gas to eliminate 
what they term a “loss: and thus the 
enterprise “succeeds in that it seems to fail.” 
The only town in the whole island of Great 
Britain where the gas is sold for as much as 
75 cents a thousand feet is Edinburgh. 
The price in Glasgow has recently been 
reduced to forty-eight cents. Generally 
throughout the country it ranges from 
forty-eight to sixty cents. 

Similarly, the waterworks have been 
successful, from the standpoint of the man 
who uses water; the street railway success- 
ful, from the standpoint of the man who 
tides on the cars; the electric plant, the 
markets, tenement houses, public baths, 
cemeteries, and other municipal enter- 
prises (as well as the codperative concerns) — 
each a “‘business’’ success from the stand- 
point of this man in front of the counter, 
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an active, participating party to every 
business transaction, who in England has 
come to dominate the whole country, in 
business as well as in government. 

In some cases, such as that of the street 
railway, where on account of the fixed 
values of coins there cannot be a reduction 
or increase in fares in exact accordance with 
expenses so as to have no profit or loss, there 
is opportunity to judge of the “success” or 
“failure” in terms with which we are most 
familiar. Most of the street railways have 
necessarily been operated at a “loss,” in 
the English sense, which “loss” is made 
good by turning the net receipts into the 
city treasury, where they operate to lower the 
tax-rates. Taking the city of Glasgow as 
a fair example, it is interesting to translate 
the word “success” into our language. 
The street-railway management of that 
city last year paid interest on capital, 
$316,745; sinking fund, $350,615; income 
tax to the National Government, $52,220; 
put aside for general reserve fund, 
$81,375; and then turned into the city 
treasury $250,000. 


LOW STREET-CAR RATE 


And this remarkable “profit”’ or “loss,” 
according to the viewpoint, was made with 
fares less than one cent a mile, the average 
fare paid by all the passengers being 1.82 
cents a ride. This is about the standard 
fare in all the towns and cities of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

The street-railway management in Bir- 
mingham turned something like $200,000 
of “loss”’ into the city treasury; the manage- 
ment in Manchester, $250,000; and so on, 
in varying amounts, in practically every 
town and city. 

But remember that if it were only practic- 
able, there would not be a penny to turn into 
the city treasury. The rigidity of the coin- 
age is alone responsible for the cumbersome, 
expensive, and inconvenient necessity of 
collecting from the public more money than 
is necessary for the operation of the cars, only 
to have to return it in another cumbersome 
and roundabout way. 

If you tell these people — and I refer, of 
course, always to the dominant element — 
that they are Socialists (barring a few 
of the more intelligent and philosophic ones, 
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like my chamber of commerce friend), they 
will be highly insulted. Like most of us 
in America, they have but the vaguest idea 
of what a Socialist is, but they know that he 
is some sort of a “disturbing element,” 
beyond the pale, and altogether unfashion- 
able and disgraceful. So they are not it. 
If then, waiving the ugly word, you suggest 
that their course discourages capital and 
tends to industrial stagnation, they will 
stare at you and ask what you expect them 
to do. “Why, do as we do,” you reply. 
“Leave these enterprises to private capital. 
Money, then, having opportunity for an 
adequate return, will come in and you will 
be prosperous.” 

“What is prosperity ?”’ they ask you. 

Then you produce your figures of greater 
national wealth and higher wealth per 
capita, only to be met by another blank 
stare. Somehow your figures do not make 
any great impression on them; for, to feel 
wealthy, they say, they must have the money 
in their own pockets, not in their neighbor’s. 
They seem, moreover, stubbornly and stu- 
pidly unwilling to make the sacrifice neces- 
sary to have a few millionaires in the com- 
munity. ‘They ask you: 

“How much do you ,pay in America to 
ride on a street-car? What does your gas 
cost you? Your water, electricity, telegraph 
messages, telephone? Do you get back 
anything on your grocery bills? What do 
you pay for a suit of clothes?” 

Now I have not undertaken to say that 
the British people as a whole are better off 
than the American people: I am only show- 
ing some ways in which we may learn from 
them. Let us first consider this: 


SOME BRITISH HANDICAPS 


The United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland has a population of 411 to a 
square-mile; England alone has a popula- 
tion of 557 to a square-mile: the United 
States, not counting Alaska or any of the 
dependencies, has 25.6 people to a square- 
mile. There are twenty-two siates in the 
Union that are each larger than England; 
Texas is four and a half times as large; 
California, New Mexico, and Montana, 
each, are more than twice as large as Eng- 
land and each is larger than the whole 
United Kingdom—Texas being considerably 
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more than twice as big. Considering this 
great advantage that we have over the people 
in England, together with our vast superior- 
ity in productivity of soil, in timber, in 
mineral deposits, water power, and other 
natural resources, it would be conclusive 
evidence of something radically wrong with 
our economic conditions (or at least of a pro- 
digious superiority of theirs) if there were 
not greater opportunities in this country and 
the general welfare much better. And yet it 
is true that it costs more to live in the United 
States, speaking generally, than it does in 
England — costs more not only in money 
but in labor. While wages are higher 
when estimated by the ratio of exchange, 
which is based upon the amount of gold 
each will purchase, if we estimate the 
same in power to purchase the necessaries 
and luxuries of life, English wages are 
higher than ours. 


COSTS LESS TO LIVE IN ENGLAND 


One day last September, in a workman’s 
cottage in Burnley, I talked with two women. 
One kept house in a family of cotton weavers 
in Burnley, and the other kept house in a 
similar family in New Bedford, Mass., a 
cotton manufacturing town corresponding 
to Burnley, though but little more than half 
the size, estimated in population. Taking 
a family of five —a man, his wife, one girl 
of twenty, another of fourteen, and a boy 
of seventeen —in Burnley, living in such 
a four-room stone cottage as the one in 
which we sat, and a similar family of five 
living in a house of the same size and similar 
character in New Bedford, the two house- 
keepers gave me the figures of wages and of 
living expenses, out of their own actual 
experiences. In each case all of the family 
worked as weavers in the cotton mills, 
except the wife, who kept house. The result 
is given in the following table: 


WAGES OF WEAVERS, AVERAGE OF GOOD 
NORMAL WORKERS 





Nex 
Burnley Bog aod 
Man $6.86 $9.72 
Girl of twenty 5.64 7.78 
Boy ofseventeen . . . 3.92 5-55 
Girloffourteen. . . . i.47 2.03 
Total wages. $17.89 $25.08 

















COST OF LIVING, ONE WEEK, FAMILY OF FIVE 








‘ae 
Burnley Peto d 
Rent, four-room cottage . $ 1.35 $ 2.35 
Coal, for cooking and heat 7 i 
Gas. . yas .20 38 
Doctor and medicine ‘ 25 Ay 5 
Man’s suit, for one year, 
portion .. 20 38 
Boy’s suit, one ye2r, por 
tion . .20 38 
Girl of twenty, ‘dr: ssing a 
year, portion .. -47 .98 
Girl of fourteen, dressing a a 
year, portion. . . .28 .67 
Mother, dressing a year, 
portent wt tl ste .24 38 
Incidentals, including , 
men’s underwear, bed- 
clothes, __table-linen, 
etc. aes a es L590 
Flour, twenty pounds ye 74s I.00 
Yeast ee ae .08 i” 
Lard .. Ps 4 04 07 
Milk, seven quarts a 43 49 
Eggs, two dozen (average 
price) = ee .59 .60 
Sugar, six pounds . 4 . 30 . 38 
Butter, threepounds .. .60 1.05 
Teaandcoffee. .. . .24 .40 
Potatoes, twenty pounds . .20 50 
Meat (Sunday, Monday, 
Wednesday, Friday, 
for dinner. Several 
days cold, for supper) 1.03 1.50 
Desserts (three dinners and 
muppets) =. ww ls 49 1.00 
Miscellaneous, including 
vegetables ne . 36 1.00 
Spending money, father . .80 2.00 
“boy of 17 .60 1.00 
ee «girl of 20 .60 1.00 
ws “girl of 14 a5 .50 
Tem . 2... sw  « Beeog | Sar. 35 
Total wages . . $17.89 $25.08 
Cost of Living (actual) . 805 21.15 
Balance,ormargin . . $5.84 $ 3.93 


At the end of the week the British family has 
$1.91 more than the American family. 


The items of “Spending money” were 
put down as the usual allowances for pocket- 
change in frugal families. Of course these 
would be subject to considerable variations, 
but each of the two women knew the cir- 
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cumstances and habits of the other’s family 
and they agreed that the amounts in the two 
countries would purchase about the same 
things. The item “incidentals” for under- 
wear, table-linen, and so forth is in England 
a regular allowance, a percentage of the 
weekly expenditures, usually the amount 
returned to them from the coéperative store 
on their weekly purchases. The “dressing” 
of the women was put down at $25 a year 
for the English girl of twenty, $15 for the 
girl of fourteen, and $12 for the mother; 
$50, $35, and $20, for the American women, 
respectively. The pro-rata for one week is 
given in the above table, as also in the case 
of the men’s clothes. 

In every case we went by the actual pur- 
chases made by the women in their experi- 
ence, and I was insistent at every point that 
the goods purchased be of the same quality, 
and that the “kind of living” be as nearly 
as possible the same in the two towns. 

As an interesting example of the way 
the results were arrived at, I take a few 
extracts from my note-book detailing the 
conversation : 

“The man must have one new suit a 
year,” all agreed. “This costs, say, 42 
shillings ($10.39).” 

“That same suit in New Bedford costs 
my husband $20,” said the American 
woman. 

“How about the dressing of the girls?” 
I asked. 

“The girl of twenty here will require 5 
pounds a year. That is $24.50.” 

“Does that include a new Easter hat?” 
I asked. 

“Hat, dress, ribbons, shoes, stockings, 
umbrella, cloak for winter, and everything,” 
said the English woman. “And of good 
quality,” added the American woman. 

“Now, how much,” I asked, “must a girl 
in New Bedford have to dress exactly as 
well and no better in every respect ? 

“She must have at least $50,” replied the 
New Bedford woman. 

And so we took the whole list, discussing 
each detail before putting down the items. 

Of course, we might reasonably expect, 
from the very nature of things and of men, 
that figures as to the cost of living and wages 
(though taken with equal care and regard 
for accuracy) under different circumstances 
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would show some slight variations one way 
or the other. Wages differ so widely in the 
different sections of our own country. A 
workman for exactly the same kind and 
amount of work may get $1 in Mississippi, 
$2 in Connecticut, $2.50 in Colorado, 
and $3 in California. In like proportion, 
though not in exact proportion perhaps, is 
the cost of living. And $0, speaking 
generally, is the cost of living in this country 
and in England in proportion to the rates 
of wages. It is a monstrous thing that this 
is so, is it not? Just consider that with our 
immeasurably superior, incalculably more 
abundant resources, our one-twentieth of 
population to be supported on an acre, and 
our freedom from the grinding system of 
rack rents, absentee landlordism, and the 
like, no one is able to. figure out that we 
have one iota of advantage over the English- 
man when it comes to earning a living. 


THE UNANSWERABLE ‘‘ WHY ?”’ 


Why is it that we are not in every eco- 
nomic respect far better off than the people 
of England? Why does it cost us as much in 
labor to live as it does an Englishman, when 
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it ought to cost us very much less? Why 
are rents in our cities higher than in British 
towns even of larger size, notwithstanding 
the scarcity of land there and the abundance 
of it here? Why are we forced to use and 
pay exorbitant prices for diluted gas when 
the Englishman is not? Why do we have 
to stand up and swing to a dirty strap in 
the street-cars when the Englishman always 
has a seat? Why are public-service cor- 
porations allowed to exploit practically every 
municipality in our land, and why are mo- 
nopolies allowed to corner the necessities 
of life and hold us up for bounties, when the 
Englishman is free from these depredations ? 

Is it not, at least in large part, because 
the dominant English “business” idea is 
to apply to all economies — public utilities, 
trade relations with one another, the fiscal 
system of Government — the principle that 
the man who buys, the consumer, is also 
a “business man,” a part of the “business 
interests,” and a factor in a “business man’s 
government’’; while in America the domi- 
nant idea, however much we may seek to 
believe otherwise, is to apply the opposite 
principle — that the consumer is a “myth?” 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A COUNTRY 
SCHOOLTEACHER 


The Experience Which Won Third Prize in the Teachers’ Competition. 


HEN I graduated from the normal 

\ \) school of a Western state, barely 
eighteen years old, I found that 

the getting of a certificate was as nothing 
to the getting of an opportunity to use it. 
Most of the other girls in my class came 
from country villages where they had 
friends or relatives on the local school 
board who would see to turning out those 
then teaching, or else they had “pull” in the 
city —railroad “pull” is the best, but 


Masonic will do very well, or even religious , 


“pull” if you happen to be a Hebrew or a 
Catholic. Lacking any kind of “pull,” 
I spent the most wretched summer of my 
life, haunting the rooms of the teachers’ 


agency or trudging from one illiterate man 
to another, begging for a chance. I had 
never been on a train alone before, certainly 
had never introduced myself to strange men, 
and they did not need to ask if I had ever 
had any experience. My credentials from 


the normal school, which were rather good, | 


were scarcely examined, and September 
found me desperate. 

Then, one Sunday morning, the principal 
came over to tell me of a place for which he 
had been asked to recommend a substitute. 
“Tt’s rather a tough school, I’m afraid,” he 
said, “and a substitute always has a hard 
time anywhere.” But I went on the after- 
noon train. 
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It was tough. The teacher, a man, was 
down with typhoid fever, but they were 
going to hold the place for him because his 
wife’s father was clerk of the board. For the 
same reason the teacher, though very incom- 
petent, had kept the school for the last three 
years, and the children were the worst taught 
and least disciplined of any that I had ever 
seen. They had already driven out two 
substitutes — one stayed three days and the 
other finished out that week. I was begin- 
ning the second week. There were fifty 
children and eight grades; they were to be 
taught all the substantials, all the accom- 
plishments, and all the frills and fads. My 
programme was an intricacy to make your 
head whirl, and the longest recitation period 
was fifteen minutes. There should have 
been a second teacher, but that wouid have 
cut down the salary of the man. Some of 
these facts I observed, and some were con- 
fided to me by the county superintendent 
when I went over to the county-seat to file 
my certificate. He intimated that he was 
ashamed to have such a school in his terri- 
tory, but said that he was helpless before 
the local board, which had full power to 
elect a teacher. 

Of course, lacking experience, I tried to 
make those children behave like the meek 
creatures of the training-school, and re- 
quired that they learn as much. I didn’t 
succeed in either. The worst nightmares 
I ever have are those in which I dream of 
that week. It happened a long time ago, 
but I still dream of it. Mercifully, Friday 
brought a telegram: “Elected at Blank. 
Start Saturday morning.”” The money they 
paid me for the five days was the first that I 
had ever earned, but I took no pleasure in it. 
If worry deserves payment I had ful'y earned 
every penny, but I think the board was 
presumably paying for something else. 

The next place was high in the moun- 
tains. A dusty railroad took me, by the 
end of the day, to a little mountain-town, 
but the school was twenty miles farther on. 
There was no stage, and no one met me. 
However, the station-master directed me 
to the “hotel,” and later sent over a young 
man who undertook to drive me up for $r10. 
I didn’t have it, but he said that he would 
wait. We started at five o’clock in the 
morning, with a crowd to see us off and to 


give advice to the driver, who had never 
driven over the road before. Some of the 
men made jocular remarks to him about 
the school-ma’am, who all the while did 
not know enough to be frightened, though 
her mother would hardly have passed a 
comfortable Sunday morning if she had 
guessed what was going on. I was 
rather startled, though, when he showed 
me his revolver — ‘‘just in case we meet 
any drunk Indians.” 

But we did not. It was the tamest, most 
respectable journey, though we drove 
straight up the side of a rocky cafion all 
day long. ‘‘You’ll be snowed in for three 
months of the winter,’ he informed me. 
As the sun set we came to an Indian reser- 
vation; he had mistaken the way. The 
government teacher, a white-haired woman, 
redirected us, and we got there at last. 
“There”? was an adobe house, whitewashed 
outside, with a bare yard, and corrals in the 
distance. The rooms inside were only 
partitions, for there was no ceiling but the 
roof, to which the dividing walls did not 
reach, and in the room assigned me I could 
hear all that went on in the other end of the 
house. Worst of all, there was no lock on 
the door. 

A tired woman informed me that she 
guessed that it was her turn to board me, 
but she didn’t want me. She set on the 
table before us— for the driver had to 
remain all night— beans, bacon, soggy 
bread, and black coffee. The diet was un- 
varied for the eight months that I remained, 
except when one of the men took time to kill 
adeer. Though it was a cattle-ranch, none 
of the cows was sufficiently gentle to milk; 
the steers were too valuable for home con- 
sumption; and somehow the climate and 
coyotes combined to discourage chickens. 
These howling brutes prowled around us all 
night, but I had sat up late making out my 
programme and was too sleepy to do more 
than wonder what they were. 

The next morning my driver-friend — 
I felt as though he were my only friend — 
asked me if.I wanted him to take me back. 
“T’ll do it for nothing if you think you can’t 
stand this,” he offered. What! Give up 
my precious chance at experience? I did 
not entertain the thought for a second. I 
would have fought to keep that school. 
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The next morning I inquired about laun- 
dry. ‘“There’s no one here has time to do it. 
Maybe some of the Indian women will wash 
it, but they can’t iron; you'll have to do that 
yourself.” I knew as little about it as the 
Indian women, so I wore scorched shirt- 
waists the rest of the year. I was handed 
a tin bucket— “Your lunch.” It con- 
sisted, then as ever, of beans, bacon, and 
soggy bread, but no coffee; but I was always 
hungry enough to eat it. 

I started out early, and easily found the 
schoolhouse. It stood alone in the middle 
of a little valley, under a cottonwood, very 
small indeed beneath those big mountains. 
In shape it was but a shed and had once 
served as a blacksmith’s shop; the rain beat 
in through the cracks and the snow sifted 
in through the roof. There was a big stove, 
a wash-stand for a teacher’s desk, children’s 
desks in plenty, and books and apparatus 
fully as good as those of my first school — 
for the eleven children in the seven grades 
had to be taught everything that children 
anywhere else were taught. Again I made 
an elaborate programme, and they got 
drawing, cardboard sloyd, physiology, four- 
part singing (I can barely tell one tone 
from another), nature study, and all the 
rest. 

They were good children, and maybe they 
learned something — attention to business 
despite the weather, the sinfulness of tardi- 
ness, and perhaps a few facts that they 
had forgotten long ago. One of the trus- 
tees (who wandered over to ask me, in order 
to settle a bet, if Egypt were in Asia or in 
Europe) said they “done fine.” But I 
think that he said it because he saw how 
frightened I was when he came in. {should 
have been frightened by any visitor, but that 
man, the boss of the district, had my profes- 
sional future in his hands. I was more 
afraid of him than of the drunken Indians 
who sometimes rode by cn the far trail, or 
even of the raftlesnake in the stove. The 
rattler had mac: a beautiful nest for him- 
self during the summer months, and one 
day he grew so interested in a lesson in 
longitude and time (or was it stocks and 
bonds? why in time were they studying 
either of them, anyway?) that he poked his 
head out of the door and rattled gently at 
one of the little girls who sat up in front. 
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School was dismissed until the boys killed 
it, and no one but the teacher was much 
excited. 

We varied the December days by getting 
up a Christmas programme; and then, be- 
fore we were snowed in, I went down to the 
Institute, heard a week of dreary general 
talk, and acquired a few more fads and 
methods. In those days I taught religiously 
what I was told that I ought to teach, and 
worried myself sick for fear that I was not 
doing it properly. When the snow came 
it looked for a while as though I could not 
make the trip, though the school law re- 
quired my attendance, for there was no 
money to the district’s account and would 
be none until the taxes were paid. I had 
received no salary for the three months, 
had spent all the money I had, and would 
not write home for more. However, cor- 
respondence with the county superintendent 
brought a temporary transfer of $20 from the 
fund of a richer district, and the information 
that the bank at the county-seat would dis- 
count my warrants. I have seldom grudged 
the loss of any money so much as that dis- 
count. I had earned those dollars and I 
needed them, and I have never been able to 
get over the feeling that the world still owes 
them to me. 

A brief visit at home made me desperately 
homesick, and I reckoned the very num- 


ber of seconds until school should be out | 


“for good.” The winter dragged and the 
spring was rather bad. One of my dis- 
tractions was a fad of the superintendent 
that I had learned at the Institute — 
mineralogy. We were certainly well situ- 
ated for it, and the children were interested. 
Matters soon passed from my hands while 
the boys showed me how to pick out gold- 
bearing quartz, how to trail a bit to its par- 
ent ledge; and finally they brought in a 
miner who had camped near the school- 
house, and we watched him “horn” out the 
dust from the crushed rock. I was teacher 
only by a courtesy title, but we were doing 
beautifully until one of the trustees found 
out how we were spending the school hours. 
He didn’t want his boy to get the gold- 
fever and never be worth anything again, 
he said; he sent his children to school to 
learn something useful. So we went back 
to longitude and time. 
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Once the monotony was broken by a 
dance in a newly-completed store some fif- 
teen miles down on the other side of the 
mountain. We drove down as soon after 
school as I could get ready, and danced on 
rough pine-boards till the sun rose. It was 
very novel and interesting, especially when 
two of the men, after some excited talk, 
went outside and shot off their guns. We 
found out afterward that it was a joke, 
but I really did “dance down the middle 
with the man that shot Sandy Magee.” 

Two other teachers were present, both 
beginners, and we compared notes. ‘They 
lived in more civilized communities than 
mine, had more pupils and better equip- 
ment, and soon reduced me to despair over 
their superior results—for I did not know 
then how much their statements should be 
discounted. One of them, a pretty girl, 
went out a good deal to dances, sociables, 
and other rural gatherings; the country girls 
became rather jealous of her. The trustees 
had not objected until the report got about 
that she made nothing of reaching school 
half an hour late in the morning after a 
frolic and calmly turning back the clock. 
“But I don’t care,” she said. “I’d die 
if I didn’t do something. I don’t see how you 
stand it. And J always play the organ for 
them when a minister comes through.” 

The other girl had taken her position with 


_the understanding that such joys were not 


for her, and she was present at this dance 
as a looker-on only because the revelers were 
going to use her schoolhouse for the supper, 
and she had to “look after things.” They 
told her: ‘““We want a good Christian girl, 
who will serve as an ideal for the children.” 
But she did not think that she could hold the 
place of an ideal for another year, because 
she had been drawn into a big church row. 
Also she had acquired the habit of spending 
alternate Saturdays and Sundays at her 
home town, which was not far off, and that 
was considered a slur upon the community 
in which she taught. Besides, the clerk of 
the board had a cousin who would graduate 
from the normal school in June and was 
already looking for a position. However, 
she showed us her schoolroom with great 
pride, and in it we sat down to a lordly sup- 
per of cold roast beef, fried ham, corned- 
beef sandwiches, pie, cake, and enormous 
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green pickles. When the sun rose we drove 
back up the hills on one of the coldest morn- 
ings I have ever felt. Fortunately for me, 
it was Saturday. 

The news of how much the others were 
doing made me dread more than ever the 
visit of inspection from the county superin- 
tendent. Of course, he drove up at an un- 
expected hour, so late that I had given him 
up for the day and taken the children out 
sketching, an exercise recommended by my 
dancing friend, though my own judgment 
was against it. We got back into the school- 
house in some disorder, and he put the 
classes through a perfunctory examination. 
He was a kindly man who did not expect too 
much; the children did fairly well, but I was 
fearful that they had not distinguished them- 
selves. He stayed all night at the house 
where I boarded, and told me when we parted 
in the morning that it would ‘“‘soon be over.” 
Nice man! 

I had thought that the rest of the session 
would be simply a matter of waiting, but the 
sameness was to be broken in an unpleasant 
fashion. It happened when we were going 
to Sunday-school on the Indian reservation, 
and I have always taken it as very unkind 
of Providence. I was riding a cow-pony, 
sitting sidewise on a man’s high-pummeled 
saddle. A sudden thunder-storm came up, 
the lightning soon had my broncho bucking, 
and I went off backward. ‘They picked me 
up, but as I seemed to be all right we went 
on to Sunday-school. Then the rest drove 
home while I stayed for dinner. When I 
tried to walk I found I could not even stand; 
the hip was sprained. I would not stay 
there with the two women; vacation was 
only three weeks away; and I wasn’t going 
to lose a day which must be,made up later. 
All the Indians had gone to a mysterious 
féast, and there was no one to drive me back 
even if there had been any vehicle. I rode 
back on the same horse, and the good beast 
walked the six miles through a pouring rain. 
When I reached the hou e-fence I was 
obliged to dismount. Then, as I could not 
climb up again, I clung to the stirrup; the 
horse would take one step and stop until I 
dragged myself forward, and we continued 
the process for the quarter of a mile to the 
house. It took about an hour. Naturally 
such treatment did not help the sprain, and 
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the next day I could scarcely move. No 
doctor was nearer than twenty miles — and 
“he would charge you twenty dollars,” they 
told me. I was suffering twenty dollars’ 
worth, and I wanted a doctor, but spring 
is a busy time for ranchers and no one offered 
to go. They gave me some liniment, made 
me a crutch from a broom, and next morning 
one of the boys drove me to school. Vaca- 
tion began in three weeks. 

When I limped into the superintendent’s 
office with my reports, on my way home, he 
took time to sympathize with me. 

“Well, you’ve got your experience,” he 
said. 

Ihad. Though there had been but eleven 
pupils, I had found myself, and in one year 
I had qualified as an enlightened despot. 

“T wonder whom I'll get there next year,” 
he added. 

I assured him that there were plenty of 
Normal graduates who would be delighted 
with the chance. 

The older children grew up to high- 
school age, the families moved away, and the 
school district was abolished; but until the 
schoolhouse was carted away to serve once 
more as a blacksmith shop, there was a 
succession of eager maidens glad to find 
experience there. 

There was a hiatus of four years between 
my first and second year of teaching, ac- 
counted for by a college diploma. The 
second year found me in a country high- 
school. The securing of this position had 
not been quite such a desperate affair, for 
the university helped out; and that first 
experience, although it was grade-work, 
counted; but many of my classmates had 
not been so fortunate, and I was well con- 
tent. It wasa good high-school, too, a union 
one — which means a high-school supported 
by the combination of half a dozen or more 
country grammar-school districts; it was 
wealthy, had 4 good building in the little 
county-seat, and gave us everything for 

‘which we asked. No one had asked for a 
library which the young people could pos- 
sibly care to read, we took no magazines, 
and our pictures consisted of a large por- 
trait of Frances Willard, an atrocious en- 
graving of Pharoah’s horses, and the framed 
photographs of all the badly-dressed gradu- 
ating classes back to the time when there 
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had been but one candidate for a diploma. 
In the matter of payment the board was 
liberal, and our warrants arrived with a 
punctuality and consideration which I have 
never met with since in much larger institu- 
tions. We appreciated that. On the first pay- 
day I went down at ten o’clock sharp to the 


bank which cashed the warrants. I was 
a little ashamed to be so prompt, but I 
needed the money. I felt better when I 
found the entire faculty of eight, including 
the principal, already lined up and waiting 
for the doors to open. 

All these things considered, I was sur- 
prised to learn that few teachers stayed a 
second year and almost none a third. The 
principal and one other teacher, whose 
family lived in the town, were referred to as 
“the permanent teachers.” There revealed 
themselves gradually two reasons for this 
state of things. First came an early recog- 
nition of the deadliness of the life for a grown 
person with cultivated tastes and social 
habits. ‘There were absolutely no nice 
people in the place; the teachers themselves 
were not congenial; there were no amuse- 
ments except an occasional circus (when 
the circus came to town, school was dis- 
missed, and the faculty led the way into 
the tent unashamed); and no social life 
except among the young people of the high 
school who met together and played games. 
There were fraternal lodges, too, but I never 
investigated those. When a teacher was 
not partaking of the immature amusements 
of his pupils, he was supposed to spend the 
evening correcting papers and note-books or 
reading up on psychology. Secondly, one 
needed to walk warily, to offend no pupil, 
and to please every individual parent, or 
at the end of the year would come a request 
for resignation. One of the best teachers 
in the school was put out at the end of the 
first June. She\ had tried hard to please; 
had taught a class for advanced study of the 
Bible in the Sunday-school which even the 
minister didn’t care.to handle; and had 
worked up a first-rate\orchestra and glee 
club (for all of which she received no pay), 
beside doing her regular work most credit- 
ably. But she had a somewhat sarcastic 
manner of speech which had once hurt the 
feelings of the son of a prominent citizen, and 
she had unwisely taken pay for coaching 
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some backward pupils. The prominent 
citizen informed the board that he did not 
approve of her methods; they differed from 
those by which he had been taught some 
thirty years before. The principal wanted 
to save her, but he was in fear for his own 
head just then — and she was dropped in a 
humiliating manner, the whole’ community 
taking part in the open discussion. 

However, to go back to first impressions 
—I found gazing at me on the opening 
morning some two hundred pupils, about 
two-thirds being girls. In the country, as in 
the-city, the boys begin to drop out in the 
sixth grade, and only a small percentage 
enters the high school. As a new teacher, 
I shouldered all the tasks that no one else 
wanted, and undertook to teach several 
things of which I knew very little. ‘There 
were eight in the faculty, and we gave most 
of the courses offered in the big city high- 
schools — four years in the languages (an- 
cient and modern), drawing, music, debat- 
ing, gymnasium work, and a commercial 
course which was most popular with the 
boys. It was pathetic to see the big coun- 
try fellows crowding into the shorthand and 
bookkeeping classes, under the delusion that 
they were learning something “practical.” 
Therein lies the reason for the dropping-out 
of the boys. The girls take meekly what 
we tell them is good for them, but the boys 
rebel unless they want a profession or have 
families of some culture back of them, or 
perchance have a craving for intellectual 
food. The others see dimly that we are not 
giving them what they want, and they quit 
or take a commercial course. They do not 
improve matters much for themselves; with 
no education, few climb beyond the four 
or six or eight dollars a week which looked 
so big to them as boys. And as for the 
commercial training, it does not particularly 
fit one for life on a farm. 

As for myself, I taught them the date of 
Shakespeare’s death and how to write a let- 
ter. Most of them were very poorly prepared 
for high-school work. They could not read 
over a simple story and repeat the gist of 
it in their own words. As for composition, 
a primary teacher asked me one day what 
kind of work I was giving them; and when I 
said that I was then urging them to begin 
a sentence with a capital and close it with a 
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period, she exclaimed: “Why, that’s ex- 
actly what I’m doing with mine!” My 
pupils had not learned it in eight years. 
Many of them expressed surprise that their 
written work was corrected and returned, 
and I came to the conclusion that much of 
the poor spelling so frequently complained 
of was due to a previous lack of correction. 
A student who was pretty certain that his 
work would not be examined became care- 
less and did not even look up the words of 
which he was not sure. Worst of all, even 
so early as the first year of high school, they 
took no intellectual pleasure in the work; 
it was all a task, a grind, though Heaven 
knows we tried to make things pleasant for 
them. 

To begin with, almost every one was put 
through with a passing grade. This was 
not done altogether because the school was 
small and the enrolment must be kept up, 
nor yet because influential parents were dis- 
pleased when their offspring failed; but we 
knew that a student who fell behind was 
likely to drop out, and we honestly thought 
that school was the best possible place for 
him. Nowadays, I am not so certain about 
that, though, of course, one learns much at 
school begjdes facts from books. If we did 
not prepare pupils for life, we did at least 
claim to prepare them for the university, 
but by this vicious system we sent to the col- 
leges students entirely unprepared for doing 
the freshman work. 

For each season of the year there was a 
peculiar distraction, and when there was 
nothing of public importance we served as 
chaperones for the school parties. It was 
considered an evidence of “lack of interest” 
if every teacher did not attend. During the 
winter it was decided to allow the children 
to dance in the school auditorium, a privi- 
lege hitherto withheld. The faculty and 
board were in favor of it, but we all tried to 
shove the responsibility on some one else, 
dreading the outcry which was immediately 
raised by some of the churches and the older 
people. It was a burning issue for several 
months, but the young people wanted it, 
and the young people got it. Indeed, 
though we were much distracted by the fre- 
quency and the expense of class-parties, 
dancing was a good thing for them. I tried 


‘not to smile when “ Mr.” Smith, age fourteen 
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and reaching to my shoulder, asked if 
he might have the pleasure of a waltz; but 
surely it was better training for him than 
chasing “Miss” Jones to pull her braids 
and slip ice down her neck, as had been 
done at the old game-playing parties. 

All during the spring I lived in mortal 
terror of the university examiner, who would 
decide whether my work was sufficiently 
good to permit students from my classes to 
enter college without examination. Four 
or five years before my time, the work of 
my department had not been accredited; 
the teacher had promptly lost her place, and 
had some difficulty in securing another. So 
far as I could gather, her work had been well 
up to the standard, and the adverse judg- 
ment had been rendered because the cor- 
responding department at the university had 
conceived the notion that the standard might 
be raised by emphasizing the idea that the 
subject was hard and needed much applica- 
tion. Only three schools in the state were 
spared, and the slaughter of first-year 
teachers is still a memory. 

The examiner slipped into town one even- 
ing, but I heard of it, and that night was 


really the worst that I ever spent. The next 
morning I knew how people feel whe walk 
to execution. Of course the best students 
were absent, the next best were frightened, 
and the dunces made brilliant recitations. 
At any rate, he said that we would “do,” 
and I was not much cast down by the criti- 
cisms which accompanied the verdict. 

Do you ask, “What is wrong with the 
country school?” Answer: The course 
of study and many of the methods of teach- 
ing. But if you ask what to put in their 
place, I cannot even suggest. Perhaps the 
present inclination toward agricultural high- 
schools, with domestic-science courses for 
the girls, may help if it does not turn into 
afad. Itis “up to” the teachers (and what 
you are to do about them, again I do not 
know) to whom the parents with confidence 
hand over their children. Every American 
parent wants his children educated for a 
station higher than he himself occupies, and 
he readily accepts for them an education 
which he knows is not suited to their present 
stage. The times are very much out of 
joint; but I make my living by them, and 
have not the least idea how to set them right. 


TOO MANY MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


MR. ABRAHAM FLEXNER’S REPORT TO THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION — THE PUBLIC 
HEALTH IN DANGER FROM ILL-TRAINED GRADUATES OF LOW-GRADE COLLEGES 


BY 


EDGAR ALLEN FORBES 


’ NHE Professor of Anatomy was ques- 
tioning the first and second-year 
men about the bones of the skull, 

when his eye fell upon McAdams, a senior 

student, perched upon the topmost row of 
the amphitheatre. 

“Doctor,” the Professor called out, “if 
you were summoned in the middle of the 
night and found a man gasping for breath, 
with a rapid pulse, blue in the face, what 
would you do?” 

McAdams took the subject under con- 
sideration, and the Professor became 
impatient. 


“Well, Doctor,’ he insisted, “what is the 
first thing that you would do in an emer- 
gency like that?” 

McAdams’s puzzled face brightened up. 
“T would call you in consultation,’ he 
answered. 

The joke was so old that the students 
groaned in chorus, but the Professor’s face 
did not relax. After a moment’s silence 
he remarked, seriously: 

“In that case the patient would prob- 
ably have much to be thankful for!” 

But when McAdams’s first great emer- 
gency came, the Professor was not within 

















reach. The young man had graduated during 
the Spanish War, and an influential friend 
had secured his appointment as a surgeon in 
the United States Army. He was placed in 
charge of a hospital in one of the large camps, 
and his predecessor turned over to him about 
thirty cases of typhoid fever. Here, again, he 
did not know the answer. So many of the 
men promptly died that the Department made 
an investigation, and the young surgeon 
was immediately retired to private practice. 

McAdams was the product of a system 
of commercialism that has turned loose upon 
this country thousands of poorly trained 
doctors —and the suffering public pays 
the price. There were several rival medical 
colleges in the city where he studied, and not 
one of them dared raised the entrance or 
the graduation requirements because most 
of its students would have gone at once to 
one of the easier schools. But how is the 
public to know, with McAdams’s diploma 
staring them in the face, that he was a 
dunce throughout his student career? 

To protect a gullible public from such ex- 
perimenters as McAdams, and to raise the 
standard of medical teaching so high that 
men of his kind cannot graduate, is one of 
the aims of The Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching. Under its 
direction Mr. Abraham Flexner — a promi- 
nent educator and one of a brilliant family — 
has visited every medical college in the 
United States and Canada. His detailed 
report is the first complete and unpreju- 
diced array of facts about the training of 
physicians that has yet been published, 
and it will inevitably lead to the sweeping 
reformation of a deplorable system — or 
lack of it. 

The Carnegie Foundation — so says Dr. 
Henry S. Pritchett in his introduction to 


Mr. Flexner’s report — considers every col- . 


lege a public-service corporation, and be- 
lieves that the public is entitled to know the 
facts about it. The last twenty-five years 
have produced an enormous overproduction 
of uneducated and ill-trained doctors, owing 
to the multiplication of commercial schools. 
“In a town of two thousand people,” he 
says, “one will find in most of our states 
from five to eight physicians where two 
well-trained men could do the work effi- 
ciently, and make a competent livelihood,” 
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Worse yet, the people of that town do not 
know whether Dr. Brown was trained in 
a school like this (University of Michigan:) 

“Excellently equipped laboratories are pro- 
vided for all the fundamental branches; the 
men in charge are productive scientists as well 
as competent teachers.” 
or in one like this (Maryland Medical 
-College:) 

“The school building is wretchedly dirty. 
Its so-called laboratories are of the worst exist- 
ing type; a few dirty test-tubes stand 
around in pans and old cigar-boxes. The dis- 
secting-room is foul. This description com- 
pletely exhausts its teaching facilities. There 
is no museum or library and no teaching acces- 
sories of any sort whatsoever.” 


THE MUSHROOM GROWTH OF SCHOOLS 


In the early days the young physician 
learned his trade by means of an apprentice- 
ship somewhat like that of a plumber. He 
“read medicine” in the office of a physician 
(his preceptor), was regularly “quizzed”’ 
as his studies progressed, and by degrees 
accompanied his preceptor in his rides over 
the country, in his visits to his patients. 
He learned to be a doctor or a surgeon 
mainly by watching his preceptor and col- 
lecting his prescriptions. When the pre- 
ceptor chanced to be a man of great ability 
and skill, the results were generally good. 

Then, about one hundred and fifty years 
ago, the medical college appeared. It 
began well — as a university department — 
but soon fell under the control of men with 
low ideals. All in all, this country has pro- 
duced more than four hundred medical col- 
leges —in Cincinnati alone there have 
been twenty — and one hundred and fifty- 
five of them are now grinding out M.D.’s. 
There are also eight osteopathic schools and 
eleven postgraduate schools. 

The wide variation among these schools 
is shown by a comparison of two medical 
colleges in Baltimore. The summary is 
made up from Mr. Flexner’s detailed report: 





Entrance Requirement 


Johns Hopkins: The Bachelor’s degree. 
Atlantic Medical: Nominal. 


Attendance 
Hopkins: 297. 
Atlantic: 43. ““Of twenty-one graduates, Class 
of 1908, almost all had failed at other 
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schools or before the regular state board 
before entering.” 


Teaching Stajj 


Hopkins: 112, of whom twenty-three are 
professors. All laboratory instructors 
give their entire time to teaching and 
research. 

Atlantic: 47, of whom 12 are professors. 


Two members of the teaching staff were 
graduated in 1908, after having failed 
before the regular state board. 
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an ordinary dissecting-room, a_lecture- 
room with half a skeleton, a small amount 
of imperfect physiological apparatus, with 
a few frogs, and a few cases of books, 
mostly old and useless.” 

Clinical Facilities: 

Hopkins: Practically ideal opportunities. Hos- 
pital with 385 beds — under complete con- 
trol of the clinical faculty. Dispensary 
admirably conducted. 

Atlantic: A small hospital several miles off, 





























THE ACTUAL DISTRIBUTION OF AMERICAN MEDICAL COLLEGES 


The dots represent complete schools; the crosses are ‘half schools” 


Resources for Maintenance 


Hopkins: Fees, $80,229; budget, $102,429, not 
including salaries of the clinical faculty, 
etc. Hospital endowments, more than 
$3,600,000. 

Atlantic: Fees, $3,905 (estimated). 


Laboratory Facilities 


Hopkins: In every respect unexcelled. 

Atlantic: “The school occupies a filthy build- 
ing, in which are to be found an elemen- 
tary clinical laboratory, a small room 
assigned to pathology, bacteriology, and his- 
tology (equipment being scant and dirty), 


The basement of the college is used for a 
dispensary. 

Mr. Flexner’s report shows that the lax 
state laws of the United States permit the 
existence of many schools like the Atlantic 
Medical College. For instance: 

California Medical College (Los Angeles): 
“‘A disgrace to the state.” 

Georgia College of Eclectic Medicine and 
Surgery (Atlanta): ‘Nothing more disgraceful 
calling itself a medical school can be found any- 
where.” ; 

Chicago: ‘In respect to medical education, 
the plague spot of the country.” 
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Still College of Osteopathy (Des Moines): 
Laboratory facilities ‘‘mainly limited to 
signs.” 

Kansas Medical College (Topeka): 
dissecting-room is indescribably filthy 
and was simultaneously used as a_ chicken 
yard.” 

American School of Osteopathy (Kirksville, 
Mo.): “The ‘professors’ in charge of histology, 
pathology, and bacteriology are senior students. 
: The school is a business in which the 
largest possible margin of profit is secured by 
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Knoxville Medical College (colored): ‘‘The 
school occupies a floor above an undertaker’s 
establishment.” 

In one postgraduate school a youth was 
observed at work with a microscope; he was 
the teacher of clinical laboratory technique, 
and pro-tempore a lecturing professor! 
The following conversation took place: 

“Are you a doctor ?”’ 

“ No.”’ 

“A student of medicine?” 





























THE DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS AS IT SHOULD BE 


Every school a university department; and every group of states provided for 


its owners. The teaching furnished is of the 
cheapest possible kind.” 

St. Louis College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons: “The school is one of the worst in the 
country.” 

Brooklyn Postgraduate Medical School: ‘‘It 
deserved no charter in the first place, and it 
deserves no recognition from the city now.” 

Pulte Medical College (Cincinnati): ‘“Any- 
thing more woe-begone than the laboratories 
of this institution would be difficult to imagine.” 

Chattanooga Medical College: ‘The students 
see no post-mortems, no contagious diseases, 
and do not always own their own text- 


books. They use quiz-compends instead.” 


“Tee” 

“Where?” 

“At the Jenner Night School.” 

“Tn what year?” 

“The first.” 

ENTRANCE STANDARDS TOO LOW 

Mr. Flexner’s judgment is that while 
America has physicians as good as the best 
anywhere, there is probably no other coun- 
try in the world in which there is so fatal 
a distance between the best, the average, 
and the worst. Other technical schools, 
such as those of engineering and the mechan- 
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ical arts, began at a low level, like the med- 
ical schools, but the requirements of our 
advancing civilization did not allow them 
to remain there. Our people have appar- 
ently been more reckless with their health 
and lives than with their buildings, their 
railroads, and their mines. 

The greatest difficulty in securing a high 
standard of medical teaching grows out of 
the low-standard requirements for entrance. 
Of the 155 medical schools in the United 
States and Canada only sixteen require two 
or more years of college work before admis- 
sion; about ten more will be in this class 
before the end of the present year. A 
second class of schools nominally requires 
a high-school course or “its equivalent.” 
Mr. Flexner’s definition of “equivalent,” 
as practised by the deans of medical colleges, 
is this: “A device that concedes the ne- 
cessity of a standard which it forthwith 
proceeds to evade.” 

“What is your honest opinion of your own 
enrolment?” was asked of a professor in a 
Philadelphia school. 

“Well, the most that I would claim,” he 
answered, “is that nobody who is absolutely 
worthless gets in.” 

A third class— most numerous in the 
South — makes some pretense of requiring 
“the equivalent” of a high-school educa- 
tion, but almost any applicant with money 
to pay his fees can get through. 

The organized medical profession has 
accomplished much within the last decade 
in raising the standard of the schools, but 
the only effective instrument by which the 
reconstruction of medical education can be 
brought about is the state board of health. 
There are two ways inwhich this can be done: 

(1) It may refuse to allow an im- 
properly trained man to practise medicine 
within its borders — an indirect method 
of discrediting the school which has vouched 
for him by conferring its M.D. degree. 

(2) The board should go further than this: 
It should positively refuse to consider the 
application of any man whose medical edu- 
cation was received under conditions that 
could not possibly have prepared him for 
scientific work. No medical college with 
such a stigma placed upon it could long 
survive. If the rigid enforcement of a four- 
year high-school standard for entrance be 
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carried out, there will not often be necessity 
for the board to take drastic action. Before 
this happy state of affairs can come about, 
however, many of the state boards of health 
themselves need to be reorganized and 
placed on a different basis. 

Generally speaking, it now requires four 
years for a school to turn out a finished 
doctor. The first two years are devoted 
mainly to work in the laboratories; the 
last two to clinical work in medicine, sur- 
gery, and obstetrics. 

Well-equipped laboratories are absolutely 
necessary for the work of the first two years, 
and every laboratory should be in charge 
of an expert who devotes his whole time to 
his subject, witnout being dependent upon 
his practice for a living. This gratifying 
condition now exists in a very small part 
of our schools. 

The contrast in the equipment of the 
laboratories in different institutions is typi- 
cal of the grade of instruction provided. 
Cornell, for instance, has more than 100 
complete skeletons, and every student in 
anatomy is furnished with a complete set of 
bones. Mr. Flexner found some medical 
colleges, however, which did not have one 
complete skeleton in the whole institution. 
He reports that the Mississippi Medical 
College did not own a dollar’s worth of 
apparatus of any description whatsoever. 
Bacteriology was represented at the Mil- 
waukee Medical College mainly by several 
wire baskets of dirty test-tubes. At the 
College of Physicians and. Surgeons in 
Denver, the key to the outfit in pathology 
and bacteriology was found with difficulty, 
and the equipment consisted of “an empty 
demijohn and some jugs.” 

“What do you give your teachers,” was 
asked of the dean of one of these schools. 

“Titles,” he replied. 


” 


THE HIGH COST OF MEDICAL EDUCATION 


Our best medical schools are very far 
from self-supporting; their existence is pos- 
sible only because of large endowments, and 
they seriously burden the resources of their 
universities. It is obvious, therefore, that 
a school without a large endowment cannot 
be an efficient school, for a good medical 
education costs much more than the student 
pays in fees. 
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Every medical college worthy of the name 
must have five elaborate departments: 
(1) Anatomy, (2) Physiology and pharma- 
cology, (3) Chemistry, (4) Pathology, (5) 
Bacteriology and hygiene. A_ university 
department in one of these fundamental 
sciences cannot be fairly maintained for 
less than $10,000 to $15,000 per annum; 
the five departments of a properly organ- 
ized medical school, capable of handling 125 
students in the first two years, can hardly 
be sustained on a budget of less than from 
$50,000 to $75,000. If the students pay 
$150 a year each for tuition, there will be 
an annual deficit ranging from $31,250 to 
$56,250 a year. ‘The same school must, of 
course, spend a sum equally large for teach- 
ing its students during their last two years. 
In a word, the fees which are received from 
students amount to a little more than one- 
third of the expense involved in their 
instruction. 

Here is the actual cost of some of our 
best schools: Johns Hopkins, 333 students, 
$100,000 a year — not including the salaries 
of clinical professors; Harvard, 279 students, 
$181,469; Michigan, 390 students, $153,000; 
Columbia, 312 students, $239,072; Cornell, 
217 students, $241,728; Toronto, 630 
students, $85,000; McGill, 328 students, 
$77,000. 

Only endowment or taxation can meet 
such a burden of expenditure — and endow- 
ment and taxation are feasible only in con- 
nection with a university. Medicine is 
expensive to teach, and cannot be taught out 
of fees. Reputable institutions with no 
other outlook should combine with other 
schools or stop. Legal enactment should 
terminate the career of those not reputable. 


A PLAN FOR RECONSTRUCTION 


As a culmination of his painstaking study 
of every medical college in the United States 
and Canada, Mr. Flexner has tentatively 
suggested a scheme of reconstruction that 
will commend itself to the judgment of the 
whole country. The solution which he 
proposes deals only with the present and 
the near future; he believes that the needs 
of the next generation will take care of them- 
selves if a proper system of reorganization 
be established now. 

These are the principles upon which he 
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would reconstruct the medical instruction 
of this country: 


(1) A medical school ought to be a university 
department, preferably located in a large city, 
where clinical material is abundant and various. 

(2) It is still feasible to develop an efficient 
medical school outside of large cities. ‘There 
is no magnet like reputation; nothing travels 
faster than the fame of a great healer;” the 
faculty of medicine in such a school may even 
turn the defect of situation to good account, 
and the more readily cultivate clinical science. 

(3) Only one school to a single town; since 
no American city now contains more than one 
well-supported university, it is obviously unwise 
to duplicate medical departments. 

(4) Since students tend to study medicine in 
their own states, certainly in their own section, 
arrangements ought to be made to provide the 
requisite facilities within each of the character- 
istic state-groups. 


These principles have been entirely dis- 
regarded in this country. Medical schools 
have been established regardless of need, 
regardless of the proximity of competent 
universities, regardless of favoring con- 
ditions. 

Mr. Flexner estimates that the Southern 
States for the next generation will require 
461 new doctors annually, and the rest of 
the country will demand 1,450. Thirty 
medical schools, he thinks, with an average 
enrolment of 300 and average graduation 
classes of less than 70, will be easily equal 
to the task. He bases his estimate upon the 
increase in population in each region and the 
normal death-rate among physicians them- 
selves: The distribution would be as follows: 


(1) For New England—125 new doctors 
every year. The medical departments of Har- 
vard and Yale, with abundance of clinical mate- 
rial and strong financial support, could easily 
produce that number. The medical schools 
of Dartmouth, Bowdoin, and Vermont could 
be abolished. 

(2) For the Middle States (New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
and the District of Columbia) — 430 would be 
needed. These could be supplied from uni- 
versities in New York City, Syracuse, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburg, and Baltimore — and these 
five university towns can, to a great extent, 
meet the needs of regions where the supply 
may be short. The schools of Albany, Buffalo, 
Brooklyn, and Washington (except Howard 
University, a Negro school) might disappear. 
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3. Greater irregularity must be tolerated in 
the South because proprietary university depart- 
ments will there survive longer and because 
none of the Southern state universities is wisely 
placed. Tulane and Vanderbilt are excellently 
situated in respect to medical education; Texas 
has no certain alternative but a remote depart- 
ment such as it now supports at Galveston. 
Georgia will develop a university school at 
Atlanta, and Alabama will probably have one at 
Birmingham, near the state university at Tusca- 
loosa. Virginia, at Charlottesville, is repeat- 
ing the experiment of Ann Arbor. These six 
schools will be quite able to provide the 461 
doctors needed annually. 

(4) For the North Central States (Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Illinois) the 
estimate calls for 350 annually. The existing 
universities at Cincinnati, Columbus, Cleve- 
land, and Chicago fulfil all the requisite condi- 
tions; Michigan and Wisconsin have university 
departments in small towns; and Indiana Uni- 
versity has undertaken to establish a department 
at Indianapolis. Surely the territory in ques- 
tion can be supplied by these seven medical 
centres. 

(5) The Middle West will call for a yearly 
supply of 300. Universities capable of con- 
ducting medical departments of the proper type 
are located in Minneapolis and St. Louis. 
These schools can also assist the Dakotas, Mon- 
tana, Texas, and the entire Southwest. The 
University of Nebraska may concentrate on 
Lincoln or Omaha, and Kansas will doubtless 
combine its divided department at Kansas City. 
Iowa has its university department at Iowa 
City. These five schools can produce more 
than the required number, and all of them, 
with the exception of St. Louis, belong to state 
universities. 

(6) Seven Western States (New Mexico, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, Utah, 
and Arizona) will need only 120. At present 
there are but two available sites for university 
medical departments — Salt Lake City (Uni- 
versity of Utah) and Denver (University of 
Colorado, located in the suburbs at Boulder). 

(7) California, Oregon, and Washington will 
require but 86, and all the essential conditions 
are found at Berkeley and Seattle. At Ber- 
keley the University of California and Leland 
Stanford should combine their medical depart- 
ments. ‘‘With unique wisdom the University 
of Washington and the physicians of Seattle 
have thus far refrained from starting a medical 
school in that state.” 

(8) Canada will require 250 doctors annually, 
and the universities that are already estab- 
lished can safely provide this-number. 


This tentative plan of reconstruction calls 
for only 31 medical schools for the entire 
United States, with graduating classes of 
about 70 each. All are university depart- 
ments; 19 are in large cities; 4 are in 
small towns, with their universities; 8 
are in large towns near their parent insti- 
tutions. Twenty states are left without 
a complete school, but this does not mean 
that they are left unprovided. 

To bring about this reconstruction, it 
would appear that 120 medical colleges 
must be wiped off the map. Of these 
120 schools, however, 66 are so small 
that their student bodies can be added to 
other institutions without crowding; of the 
remaining, several will survive by merg- 
ing. This plan would not abolish the 
medical school of any section that is now 
capable of maintaining one. 

As an example of what can be done by 
the process of merging —and Mr. Flex- 
ner’s work will precipitate this — take 
the medical colleges of Louisville. A few 
years ago there were the following medical 
colleges — not counting the insignificant 
homeopathic and Negro schools: 


(1) University of Louisville Medical Depart- 
ment — which was a department without a 
university, and was dependent upon fees. 

(2) Louisville Medical College —a_ private 
institution dependent upon fees. 

(3) The Kentucky School of Medicine — 
which claimed lineal descent from old Transyl- 
vania University; dependent upon fees. 

(4) Kentucky University Medical Depart- 
ment — organized by split-off from the Ken- 
tucky School faculty; its loose connection with 
Kentucky University (located at Lexington) 
enabled it also to claim unbroken descent from 
Transylvania; dependent upon fees. 

(5) The Hospital College of Medicine — 
whose name came from its location: it was 
across the street from the city hospital; depend- 
ent upon fees. , 


The rivalry and jealousy that existed were 
very bitter at times. Almost anybody with 
money to pay his fees could enter; and 
almost any student who attended lectures 
could get enough faculty votes to graduate, 
without ever looking into a book. At the 
same time, every school in this list was 
equipped to train the earnest student well; 
and every school had excellent teachers in 
its faculty. 
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The merger was finally achieved by com- 
bining all five as a city institution under the 
name of “The University of Louisville 
Medical Department,” and its control was 
placed in the hands of a board of laymen. 
All the faculties were taken over bodily; 
it was “the largest medical faculty in the 
world.” After a year of this, the trustees 
declared every chair vacant and, in spite of 
vociferous protest, chose a smaller faculty. 
No lecturer receives a salary, but the labora- 
tories are in charge of trained men who 
devote all their time to teaching. The 
school has the misfortune of being the 
largest medical college in the world — it 
enrolled about six hundred students this 
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year — but a distinct advance has been 
made. This Louisville merging showed, 
however, that the wrangling of the “outs”’ 
may be as bitter as the warring of rival 
faculties. 

The Carnegie Foundation has not yet 
rested its case against unorganized medical 
teaching. Mr. Flexner had no_ sooner 
revised the final proofs of his report than he 
was sent to Europe to make a careful study 
of the medical colleges there, and he' is now 
engaged in that task. If his careful work here 
and abroad does not result in the complete 
reorganization that he has already mapped 
out, the failure will not be due to the 
country’s lack of information on the subject. 


WHEN THE NINE KINGS RODE IN 
LONDON TOWN 


THE PRINCELY PAGEANT THAT FOLLOWED THE BIER OF EDWARD VII—A GLIMPSE OF 
SOME ROYAL PERSONALITIES THAT OUTSHONE THE SPLENDOR OF THEIR REGALIA 


BY 


WILLIAM BAYARD HALE 


AN,” so Sir Thomas Browne 
quaintly certifies, ‘is a Noble 


Animal, splendid in ashes and 
pompous in the Grave, solemnizing Nativ- 
ities and Deaths with equal lustre, nor 
omitting ceremonies of bravery in the in- 
famy of his nature.” 

If death be “infamy” in nature, never 
has man so successfully disguised it as he 
did in the pomp that rolled through 
London’s streets and swept in cataracts of 
color across the greensward of Windsor and 
overflowed with pride the stately church 
wherein they laid England’s Edward VII. 

Eight kings came to that burying. Nine 
crowned kings rode behind their coffined 
cousin with the crown, orb, and sceptre 
laid upon his pall — nine kings in ali the 
majesty of their state. Two of them, if it 
matters, bore the title Emperor. And behind 
them the heirs of other emperors and of 
other kingly thrones — fifty princes of 
blood royal and imperial. In the midst of 
scarlet-coated troops, of horses capari- 





soned, of heralds and pursuivants, of mar- 
shals and admirals, they rode across 
London-town and mounted the hill to 
Windsor’s castle, a kingly cavalcade the 
like of which has not been seen since history 
began. 

To name those who composed it would 
be to call the roll of Europe’s princes. 

Take a map of Europe. Cross off Eng- 
land, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland: their 
old king and their new were there. Cross 
off Norway: King Haakon was there. 
Cross off Belgium: King Albert was there. 
And Denmark: King Frederick was in that 
cavalcade. And his brother, the King of 
the Hellenes: so cross off Greece. The 
German Emperor, on his white horse, 
stern as fate incarnate, rode at the right hand 
of his cousin George. The two young 
Iberian Kings, one of them flushed with 
hope for an English sweetheart, the other 
pale with the news from the bedside of his 
English bride, were in the saddle. The 
Coburg Prince who had proclaimed himself 













































a czar and forced all the world to acknowl- 
edge his royal quality was there, jaunty in 
jeweled turban and proud smile. 

As for Austria, the heir of its aged emperor 
rode at the stirrup of Albert the Fair. The 
Dutch Queen’s consort; the brother and 
the nephew of the Russian Czar; the heredi- 
tary Prince of the Ottoman Empire; the 
cousin of the Emperor of Japan; the Crown 
Prince of Roumania; the Crown Prince of 
Montenegro; the hereditary Prince of Ser- 
via; the brother of the Regent of China; 
the brother of the King of Italy; the brother 
of the King of Sweden; the brother of the 
Khedive; reigning princes of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz; of Waldeck; the reigning 
Grand Duke of Hesse; the Royal Duke of 
Sparta; princes of Sweden; of Prussia; of 
Bavaria; of Saxony; of Wirtemberg; of 
Baden; of Coburg; of Schleswig-Holstein; 
and of Egypt. The heir to England’s 
crown, of course, and a dozen English 
princes; a prince of Siam, and five princes 
of Orleans; more soberly behind, their 
black apparel contrasting strangely with 
the glittering and jingling splendor on 
horseback, the special envoys of the great 
American and French republics, one of 
them an ex-President. 

History never saw the like of it. 

It was with emotions curiously com- 
pounded that one witnessed this unpre- 
cedented pageant. Sublime as a pompous 
spectacle, few of us were under any illusion 
that it really represented supreme power. 
It is too late in the centuries to talk of 
crowns as anything more than emblems. 
The King whom they were burying had 
never in his life attempted to exercise any 
real authority. Neither would his succes- 
sor try to do so. 

The real rulers of England were not there. 
Neither Parliament nor the Ministry was 
represented — except that John Burns 
marched as a fireman, and Lord Rose- 
bery as a Scottish Archer. The spectacle 
was utterly unconnected with fact, so far as 
the actual government of England was con- 
cerned. Even in the last and culminating 
tableau — which will remain while life lasts 
in the memories of all who witnessed it— 
when, beneath the vaulted roof of St. 
George’s Chapel, in the midst of the crowded 
princes blazing in scarlet and gold, there 
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where all stood silent and as motionless as 
the dusty banners hanging unstirred in 
gorgeous avenues above the lace-like can- 
opies of the knights’ stalls, while the bier 
sank out of the sight into the vault prepared 
for it, it was as “Sovereign of the Most 
Noble Order of the Garter” that the last 
valediction was given him. 

Perhaps no other king is quite so power- 
less as the English sovereign — unless it be 
the King of Norway or of the Hellenes — 
but certainly no mounted monarch, no 
dread prince, who rode that day had ever 
exercised the power which had been wielded 
and is like to be wielded again by a (for 
once) inconspicuous gentleman in plain 
evening-clothes, tucked away in a carriage 
at the tail-end of the show. 

And yet—a king is a king, and you 
do not get nine of them together without 
getting a moment of some significance, as 
well as of picturesqueness. You may have 
seen a monarch or two in your day, and even 
have spoken to them without extraordinary 
emotions, but be assured you will not let 
nine brush by you without sundry sensations 
of the flesh. 

There is an idea prevalent in America 
that Europe’s kings are a scratch lot: “too 
much intermarriage,” is the remark. No 
doubt it ought to be so, but in fact it isn’t. 
It wasn’t the scarlet tunics crossed with the 
sashes and covered with the stars of many 
orders nor the flowing plumes alone that 
gave the monarchs dignity the other day. 
In plain clothes, they would show for a 
very respectable group of men, half of them 
exceptional in vigor and good looks. 

To take the lesser of them first: The 
King of Norway is a tall, athletic, well- 
featured young man, at whom any girl 
might steal a second glance. King Haakon 
hasn’t much of a throne and hasn’t revealed, 
or had a chance to reveal, any special talents 
in occupying it. He is a nephew of the 
Queen Mother (Alexandra), and a son of 
the King of Denmark. Curiously, King 
Haakon wore a royal crown while his father 
was yet only a prince. 

The King of the Hellenes is six feet tall, 
broad-shouldered and long-necked, with a 
high forehead, a lengthy and ferocious 
mustache, a stern wrinkle between his 
eyes, and a disposition as mild as a kitten’s. 
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He is poor, downright poor, yet not so poor 
as to make it necessary for him to wear (as he 
does at home) ill-fitting and spotted suits 
which any self-respecting American would 
have discarded six months before. How- 
ever, he makes a fine figure in uniform on 
horseback. King George of Greece is ac- 
counted a failure by his royal cousins. He 
has no authority, even no moral authority 
over the people who asked him to rule them. 
His Parliament humiliates him; his army 
refuses to allow his sons to serve as officers. 
He has repeatedly threatened (or promised) 
to resign, but probably never will. He is 
most democratic and talks freely with news- 
paper men —as no other sovereign does. 

King George of Greece is a brother of 
the Queen Mother, as is also the King of 
Denmark, Frederick VIII. The Queen 
Mother has a sister in the Dowager Em- 
press of Russia, Marie Feodorovna. The 
four form one of the most remarkable 
groups present on the remarkable occasion. 
Children of the late King Christian IX. of 
Denmark, and reared in as beautifully sim- 
ple a home to as simple a life as can be 
imagined, they went out, one to share the 
throne of the Russian Czar, another that of 
the King of England, a third to take the 
Greek crown, the fourth remaining to suc- 
ceed his father. 

King Frederick of Denmark is in appear- 
ance an older edition of King George of 
Greece. The unostentatious head of a quiet 
little realm, he counts for little in the poli- 
tics of Europe. 

The King of Spain is the only Bourbon 
still on a throne. You may walk through 
the Prado at Madrid, that most wonderful 
of art collections, and gaze on portrait after 
portrait by Velasquez of the Spanish Philips 
and wonder if ever man had chin and lips 
like that, and then, an hour later, go on to 
the bull-ring (as I have to confess I have 
done) and, startled, see in the box above you 
a dark young man who might have stepped 
—Hapsburg jaw and lip and all—out of any 
of the old canvases on the wall a mile away. 

Charles V. and a Philip or two may have 
been madmen, and there may be a taint in 
the Hapsburg-Bourbon blood, but it hasn’t 
appeared yet in Alfonso XIII. He is a 
lively and brave young man. Whether he 
has wisdom I do not know, but he is simple, 
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democratic, and fearless. He likes machi- 
nery, he loves horses, he enjoys nothing more 
than a lark incognito. One day two years 
ago he came to Paris, where Wilbur Wright 
was astonishing the world in a machine that 
actually flew. Wright made an ascent for 
King Alfonso, came down and circled about, 
circled about so closely that at one time the 
wing of the aeroplane brushed the hat of 
the King. It could not be seen that he 
winked. 

King Manuel of Portugal is not quite 
twenty-one. He is a fat boy, showing no 
evidence of the horror through which he 
passed when, two years ago, he saw his 
father and his elder brother killed by his 
side. It evokes one’s surprise, perhaps, but 
it is a fact that the English people are fond 
of the two young peninsular kings. They 
were special protégés of King Edward. 

King Albert of Belgium would have been 
in this article pronounced the best-looking 
of the sovereigns except for the fact that 
William Randolph Hearst, happening to 
be at the same time in London, was mistaken 
for him. If Belgium had searched Europe 
for a face so pleasant and a mien so kind 
that it would efface the recollection of all 
that the English religiously believe the late 
Leopold to have been, they could not have 
found and senta better. King Albert is little 
known in England; little known as yet 
in Belgium, I believe. He was much re- 
spected and liked as a prince. He is a 
student, a soldier, a gentleman, and, I be- 
lieve, as good a mechanic as Cornelius 
Vanderbilt. 

These be more or less idle personalities. 
Come we now to real men. When an 
Austrian emperor is buried, as the proces- 
sion reaches the gate of the Capuchin mon- 
astery wherein the eastern Cesars take 
their rest, a monk takes his stand in the way 
and demands who asks admittance. Where- 
upon a herald makes proclamation of the 
many titles of the dead monarch. The 
monk replies in turn that no such person is 
known to God. Then the herald gives 
simply the baptismal name of the dead 
man — and he is permitted to enter. 

There were a few among the bearers of 
proud titles at King Edward’s funeral who 
are known to the world in virtue not so 
much of their dignity as of the vigor of their 
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character. Half a dozen sovereigns surpass 
William IT. of Germany in the length of the 
appendages to their names, but no reputation 
sounds so loud as his in the ears of the world. 
He was easily first in interest in the London 
pageant. Riding his white charger, or afoot, 
at the right hand of the new king, carrying 
the baton and wearing the scarlet tunic of 
a British Field-Marshal, his imperial figure 
easily compelled every eye away from that 
of the King. His bearing was that of one 
on whom the whole meaning of the solem- 
nity rested; his countenance a study in proud 
but mournful affection. He was first up, 
first down from his horse; when there was 
a hand to stretch to the Queen Mother or to 
Queen Mary, his was the hand stretched. 
Many signs of solicitude passed from him 
also to the new King, and the elder man was 
careful to keep his steed’s head at the 
younger’s saddle. But for all, he was the 
central figure of the day. 

It was a good day’s work for the cause 
of Anglo-German friendship. On _ every 
side resounded praises of the Kaiser’s 
sympathy and tact. The masterful charm 
of the most manly monarch of Europe 
fell almost magically upon all London. 
They will talk for months of his evident 
good-will. 

Will it dissolve their suspicions, abate 
their fears of dark German designs? I 
fancy it will do much in that direction. 

At the dinner at Buckingham Palace, 
where nine kings sat down together with 
the chief notables of all the nations, the 
Kaiser said a few words to M. Pichon, the 
French special envoy, which—vaguely re- 
ported two days later—immediately took 
rank as an international incident of first 
significance. The Emperor was reported 
to have suggested to the French representa- 
tive the possibility of a close union of all the 
nations of Europe in the interest of humanity 
and civilization. The phrase “a _ great 
pacific confederation”? was current in diplo- 
matic circles as an expression used by His 
Majesty. 

THE Wor.p’s Worx’s representative has 
strong reason to believe that the German 
Emperor did use this phrase and spoke 
warmly of the advantages of a general 
European understanding. 

It is indeed no secret that His Majesty has 


long consistently cherished the idea. The 
mainspring of this desire lies in that sense of 
the inevitability of a conflict between Europe 
and Asia which has never left the Emperor 
since he first felt it and portrayed it in his 
famous cartoon “The Yellow Peril.” To 
confederate the White Man against the Yel- 
low Man the German Emperor regards as the 
supreme mission of his life. It would have 
been strange if at this great congress of 
European princes he had left unspoken an 
idea which is never absent from his mind. 
He had, as a matter of fact, discussed it 
with practically every royalty in that com- 
pany. ‘The circumstance that on this occa- 
sion he addressed his remarks to M. Pichon 
was due no doubt partly to his desire to 
exhibit friendship for France, but partly 
to the fact that at this dinner the com- 
pany was seated at small tables, at one of 
which the Kaiser sat with M. Pichon near 
him. Mr. Roosevelt, on this occasion, sat 
with King George at another table. But 
Mr. Roosevelt is probably not unfamiliar 
with the idea. 

So great is the charm of the Kaiser’s 
personality that England did not for 
some days awaken to the fact that in 
any confederation of Europe it would be 
Germany that would head the league. 
This perceived, the chorus of praise sud- 
denly died out. But it is still reverberating 
through Europe. 

This much is gained, no doubt, for peace: 
the Kaiser’s visit has softened the heart of the 
Briton in the street and made him a little 
ashamed, till a new alarm occurs at least, 
of his suspicions. And the Kaiser has now 
a certain place and influence in the mind of 
England’s new King. 

And what of him, this George V.? His 
capital saw him in a new light as he followed 
the gun-carriage that bore his dead father. 
London was fond of “Teddy.” (Americans 
have been much puzzled here of late to find 
that our own favorite nickname is as much 
a plagiarism as our national hymn). Of 
George, Prince of Wales, not so fond. He 
was a serious young man —at all events 
a quiet one. He was a good shot, and obe- 
diently went to the races when his father 
had a horse running. But he had few 
friends; he was known to be interested in 
nothing much except postage-stamps; he 
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was not of heroic appearance; he was said 
to be melancholy and dull; and stories were 
told of another wife and of lack of self- 
control. 

It was just a year ago that I spent an 
evening in a group surrounding the new 
king —then Prince of Wales—din con- 
versation unusually informal and intimate. 
The impression one gained of him that night 
was that of a man certainly not of much 
brilliancy, but able to talk with information 
and sound sense on a wide variety of subjects. 
He was agreeable and even seemed to desire 
to be considered mildly jovial — without 
having either the wit or the natural freedom 
of manner to succeed. He could scarcely be 
said to lead the conversation, as the duty of 
puissant princes is, I believe. A Londoner 
is not the most exhilarating of persons in 
conversation, and England’s George is a 
Londoner. He is a traveled Londoner; he 
has been everywhere — he is almost as great 
a traveler as President Taft — but he has 
always returned, and, I fancy, his mind 
has pretty much all the time remained in 
London. When he came back from a 
visit to the Colonies, the Prince made a 
speech in the Guild Hall in which he ex- 
claimed “ Wake up, England!’”’ ‘This made 
a mighty sensation, for it was excellent 
advice; but there were those who wondered 
whether the Prince did not need to take his 
own advice — or that of the literary friend 
who wrote the speech. 

Perhaps King George has taken it. There 
have been signs, since his accession. I 
have seen him on four occasions as King 
George, and if ever there was a change in 
man, there isin him. He is animated, he is 
less stooped, his voice has grown peremp- 
tory. On the great day he played his part 
well. Not the physical equal of his father, 
who was as fine a man as you may wish to 
see, he does no discredit to the fraternity 
of monarchs. He rides well. By rights 
he shouldn’t, for he is a sailor, and no sailor 
is supposed to be able to ride a horse. He 
is said to be a good sailor. 

King George has a Queen who may be 
described as “able.’’ She has been described 
as a woman ambitious and energetic in the 
extreme, who has spent her life preparing for 
the day that has now come. It has been 
suggested that she was capable of man- 
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aging George V. It is believed possible 
that she may be capable of asserting herself 
successfully against the Queen Mother, the 
much-loved lady who, to the unspeakable 
regret of her friends, has lately developed 
eccentricities. 

King George needs a few good friends. 
His former companions, like Sir Charles 
Cust and Derek Keppel, are not big enough 
men to aid him now. He needs to be de- 
livered from the ‘ Queen-Mother’’ — for 
the King is forty-four years old. 

We shall see. Men have a way of rising 
to their responsibilities. That is the chief 
excuse for hereditary monarchy. 

There was another kingly figure in that 
cortége that attracted all eyes—that of a 
middle-aged cavalier in an astrakhan 
turban, with strong features and a _ close- 
trimmed beard, who sat his horse like 
a rock. 

It was Ferdinand, Czar of the Bulgars. 

His story is the most romantic that can 
be told of any prince, but this is not the 
place to tell it. He made himself a 
throne and vaulted into it, defying 
Russia and England and carrying all 
before him with the debonair manner 
which he still wears riding behind a corpse. 
He may have still a greater part in the 
history of Europe. 

Certain to have great part in it is he who 
rides next after the crowned heads—the 
green-plumed Archduke Franz Ferdinand, 
heir of the imperial Austrian throne and (if 
the truth be told to-day) actual guide of the 
destinies of the Dual Kingdom. “Francis 
the Silent”’ they call him in Vienna — a man 
who has lived in the background, but whose 
character and aims are by the wise known 
to have completely changed within a decade. 
Forced, through the suicide of the Arch- 
duke Rudolph, to contemplate the prospect 
of succeeding his uncle Franz Joseph, the 
Archduke turned to religion. In time he 
has abandoned his mystical consolations for 
the courageous plans of a politician so astute 
that the chancellories shiver when they hear 
hisname. The Kaiser has had a hand in his 
training. Mark Franz Ferdinand. History 
looms large in his age. The destiny of the 
nearer East rests largely with him — and 
the other Kaiser of whom he will soon be the 
equal and the partner. 























AN ANTI-VIVISECTION EXHIBITION 


ONE EXAMPLE OF THE EXTREMES TO WHICH WELL-INTENTIONED 
PEOPLE SOMETIMES GO IN THEIR EFFORTS TO PROVE THEIR CASE 


BY 


DR. WOODS HUTCHINSON 


HIS is an age of exhibitions, so it 

was with little surprise that I noted 

a widely heralded announcement 

of an Anti-Vivisection Exhibit to arouse the 

public conscience to the iniquity of experi- 

ments upon animals. Yielding to curiosity 

I entered the miniature Chamber of Hor- 
rors, and this is what I was shown. 

Exhibit A consisted of a group of very 
badly stuffed dogs stretched out and fast- 
ened to boards and tables by elaborate 
combinations of straps and metal holders. 
These appliances, I was told, were for 
holding living dogs immovable while they 
were being “scientifically tortured.” 

“Was ether ever administered in these 
experiments?” I asked. 

“Oh, no! That would spoil the effect of 
the experiment” — as an important part of 
the investigation was to determine how 
much pain the animals could stand before 
they died! 

It just so happens that all of the experi- 
ments of this sort which I have seen per- 
sonally — though these do not total more 
than 250 or 300, including both sides of the 
Atlantic — have been done with the animals 
under ether. This for two reasons: First, 
pain would interfere with, and in many 
cases destroy, the accuracy of the delicately 
precise results aimed at; and, second, 
because ether keeps the animals quiet and 
allows fragile and expensive instruments, 
such as pressure gauges, thermometers, 
sphygmographs, and recording cylinders 
to be attached to and grouped around the 
animal without danger of interrupting the 
tracings, or of breaking the instruments. 
Though the ether renders the animal com- 
pletely unconscious and almost motion- 
less, it does not prevent twitchings and 
jerkings, such as occur a score of times 


during any operation upon a human patient 
under ether. So, to render the experiment 
absolutely secure from interruption by such 
movements, and to protect the valuable 
instruments from breakage, the animal 
(after being anesthetized) is fastened 
securely to the table by straps and holders. 
But then, of course, my personal experi- 
ence in painful vivisection must be much 
less than that of my guide, who is a special- 
ist in such horrors! 

Exhibit B was a catalogue of a German 
firm engaged in the fiendish business of 
deliberately manufacturing for sale these 
instruments of torture. Page after page 
was turned over rapidly by my guide to 
show me how widespread this horrible pro- 
cedure had become. 

I meekly followed her guidance through 
the first ten or twelve pages of apparatus, 
and took her word for it. Then something 
hauntingly familiar caught my eye and I 
stopped the rustle of leaves long enough to 
ask: “What is that?” , 

“Oh, that is an apparatus for spraying 
curari and other deadly poisons into the 
mouths of animals, to render them helpless 
while they are being experimented upon.” 

“Ah!” I said. “And what is that?” 
pointing to the picture of an instrument 
near the bottom of the page. 

“Oh, that is a forceps for holding rats by 
the ear while they are being vivisected.” 

I gasped, for here at last I was on solid 
ground. ‘The page was one from the 
Nose and Throat section of the catalogue. 
The “apparatus for spraying poisons into 
the mouths of dogs” was an ordinary atom- 
izer, used for spraying out human noses and 
throats. The instrument “for holding rats 
by the ear’ was a sponge-holder, a little 
metal rod with a handle at one end and an 
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adjustable clamp at the other, to catch a 
small sponge so as to swab out the blood 
during an operation upon the nose or throat. 

A few pages farther, in the Eye section, 
a group of cataract knives and squirt-hooks 
were pointed out by my guide as other 
instruments for animal torture, about whose 
precise use and purpose she was not alto- 
gether clear! 

On another page was a rather blurred 
cut of what appeared to be a metal box 
raised upon a support, from the open top 
of which could be seen projecting the ears 
and head of a rabbit. By the side of this 
cut was printed the title: ‘Ovens for Calori- 
metric Experiments.” When I asked my 
euide what the cut represented, she promptly 
and proudly pointed to this title and said that 
it was an apparatus in which rabbits were 
baked to death to see what would happen 
to them in the process. On looking closer, 
I saw that this title referred to a list of 
dimensions and prices which came below 
it, while the title and number of the cut 
were printed near the top of the page — 
and read: “Box Scales for Testing the 
Weight of Rabbits during Experiments!” 

I was unkind enough to call my guide’s 
attention to this discrepancy, whereat she 
colored up: “Oh, perhaps that was a mis- 
take,” she said. 

She hurriedly turned over five or six 
more pages, and triumphantly called my 
attention to the “gem” of the catalogue. 
This was a wood-cut of a rabbit stretched 
upon its back on a board, with its legs 
extended and held down by a pin driven 
through each foot, fastening it to the board. 

“This is what we call our Crucified 
Rabbit!” 

“Ts it alive?” I asked, for it struck me 
that the first kick of a live rabbit would 
tear away those flimsy pins out of the 
board in a twinkling. 

“Oh, yes,” J was instantly assured. 
“Certainly. If it were dead, we shouldn’t 
have the slightest objection.” 

‘What were they going to do to it in the 
way of vivisection, held down in such a 
fashion ?”’ I asked. 

“Oh, we don’t know that. There are 
many cruel, cruel things which are done 
by the vivisectors for no reason whatever 
that we can discover.” 
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Again the title of the cut was some inches 
above it. I had to identify it by the num- 
ber. When I found it, it read ‘“ Dissecting 
Boards,” size A, for rabbits, three marks; 
Size B, for rats, two marks. The “ Cruci- 
fied Rabbit” was dead and pinned out 
for dissection. 

Another Exhibit was a small, thick-walled 
oven with flat floor and arched roof made 
of fire-clay, mounted upon a furnace of the 
same material and closed by a slab of fire- 
clay for a door. In it was the stuffed body 
of a cat, with its head projecting from the 
door and its tongue protruding from its 
mouth. 

“Now this,”’ said my guide, ‘“‘is the most 
interesting and horrible specimen in the 
whole Exhibit. It is one of those ovens, of 
which you have heard so much, in which 
cats are actually baked to death in order 
to see their arteries swell up and burst— 
and that sort of thing, you know.” 

I looked at the oven with becoming 
interest and horror. “And have cats 
actually been baked to death in this oven?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, no,” I was assured; “this is a new 
oven bought specially for this Exhibit, at 
great expense, but it is exactly the kind of 
oven which they use for the purpose of 
watching the agonies of cats as they bake to 
death.” 

“What do they watch them through?” 
I asked; for my awe-stricken glances had by 
this time discovered that walls, floor, and 
roof of the oven were absolutely solid, with- 
out opening of any sort, so that when the 
door-slab was placed over its mouth the 
only possible way of seeing into it would 
be through a small rounded opening in this 
door about two inches across and three 
deep. 

My guide pointed triumphantly to this 
pit-like opening and said: “Oh, they look 
in through that hole.” 

“But,” I feebly expostulated, “you can’t 
see much in a dark chamber through a 
single opening. Besides, where are the 
thermometers for registering the tempera- 
ture, and the tubes to supply the cat with 
air while its arteries are swelling up and 
bursting? And the stop-cocks and regis- 
tration apparatus for measuring the vapors 
and gases given off in the process?” 
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“Well, all we know is that cats are baked 
to death in ovens like that — and that’s 
the hole they watch them through.” 

The oven in question resembles a fully 
equipped calorimetric chamber about as 
much as a gasoline stove resembles a six- 
cylinder automobile engine. It is simply 
an ordinary incinerator, or small garbage 
furnace, such as is used in laboratories 
for destroying infected dressings, cultures, 


or dangerous waste materials of any 
description. 
To the real calorimetric chamber we 


chiefly owe our modern and, for the first 
time, successful treatment of fever and 
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sun-stroke, and have abandoned the mis- 
taken practices of beating down a fever 
temperature with febrifuges or  anti- 
pyretics, and of packing a sunstroke victim 
in ice. 

More cats have been burned in cook- 
stoves by curling up at night in warm ovens 
to sleep, and getting shut in when the fire 
was lighted in the morning, than ever were 
killed in calorimetric chambers. Why not 
legislate for the inspection of all kitchens 
and insist upon a policy of the Open Back- 
Door to prevent these atrocities, which are 
as real and as frequent as any imagined 
by anti-vivisectionists ? 


A SCHOOL FOR MAKING HEALTHY 
BOYS 


A HIGH SCHOOL ON 


A FARM FOR BALTIMORE 


LADS — A TRAINING 


THAT MAKES A MARYLANDER STRONG AND JOYOUS AND FITS HIM 
FOR THE EVERYDAY TASKS OF LIFE AS WELL AS FOR A CAREER 


BY 


HENRY WYSHAM LANIER 


BUSINESS man recently found him- 
self confronted with the problem of 
choosing a school for an overgrown, 

twelve-year-old nephew. Recollections of 
his own country boyhood convinced him 
that the youngster needed a school where 
outdoor work was a prominent feature. So 
he consulted a friend who was a horti- 


cultural, educational, and _ various-other- 
sorts-of-an Expert. s 


“T want a school for a big husky boy who 
hasn’t had enough discipline or muscular 
training — a school where he’ll learn a little 
gardening and farm work and manual 
training — how to do things that are worth 
doing. If there’s a bit of military discipline, 
all the better.” 

The Expert looked at him reflectively. 
“Hmm,” said he. 

“Of course, he’ll want to study the ordi- 
nary branches, too, but he needs to do some 
useful outdoor work, both for his muscles 
and his mind,” went on the questioner, 


warming up to his subject. ‘“‘There must 
be bushels of such schools; what’s the best 
one near where the boy’s living now ?”’ 
The Expert took down a_ ponderous 
volume and became apparently lost to every- 
thing else. There was a long silence. 
“Ts the boy a Hebrew?” 


The business man started. ‘No,’ said 


he. “What do you mean?”’ 
“Hmm. Isn’t by any chance a Negro 
or an Indian?” 
“No.” 
“Hmm. Is he feeble-minded ?” 
“Certainly not.” 
“Hmm. Too bad. Let me see.” A 


hopeful tone returned to his voice. ‘Could 
he perhaps come under the head of an 
incorrigible ?”’ 

‘“Confound it, man!’ broke out the other. 
‘‘What’s the matter with you? It’s my 
nephew, I tell you—just an ordinary, 
every-day, plain, spoiled youngster who 
needs outdoors and discipline,” 
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AN 800-ACRE FARM TWELVE 





MILES FROM BALTIMORE 


“It is incomparably the most sensible boys’ school which I’ve been able to find” 


“Well,” replied the Expert, “I’m sorry, 
but there isn’t any such school as you 
describe for such a boy — unless he’s lived 
for two years in Maryland or Virginia; 
there’s one place that almost exactly meets 
your requirements, but it takes no boys 
outside of those states.” 

Doubtless the Expert was wrong, for 
statistics of our private schools are by no 
means complete; but the fact remains that 
this man, with exceptional facilities for 
getting information, was unable to find any 
school offering his very sensible and proper 
scheme of education. The truth is that the 
average school is just as viciously one- 
sided in the daily life it imposes on a grow- 
ing boy as is the average business life of a 
city office-worker — with the additional 
fact that these early years are among the 





most important of the whole life in forming , 
or destroying physical effectiveness. 
I timidly made this point to a distinguished 
educator, head of a public school system 
covering 30,000 children. ‘Why, of 
course,”’ said he, “our plan is all wrong. 
What a child needs is to do things more and 
depend less exclusively upon books—though, 
of course, it’s heresy for me to say so.” 
Since the public schools are a decade 
ahead of the private ones in this respect, 
the above statement increased my interest 
in this peculiar phenomenon: that the 
people who are ready to spend as much 
money as is required upon the training of 
their children should still be offered nothing 
but the one-sided and ineffective plan which 
exists to-day. The extreme is reached in a 
certain kindergarten donated as a charity 











McDonogh boys have as much sport as other schoolboys —and then the work on the farm is half play 


and half athletics 
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“What a child needs is to do things more and depend less ex- 
clusively upon books ” 


to the children of that section by the local 
lady of the manor: with fine thrift the little 
teacher is compelled for her scanty salary to 
conduct two sessions a day, so that these 
infants of four to eight years are actually 
housed and made to concentrate their minds 
five hours a day. 

For the sake of a concrete working 
example of a better scheme, let us look a 
moment at the one exception noted by my 
friend’s Expert above — the school open 
only to Maryland and Virginia boys. There 
are some points where it seems to me this 
admirable institution might be improved; 
but it is incomparably the most sensible 
boys’ school which I’ve been able to find. 














Routine duty in a school life that is not one-sided 


WORLD’S WORK 


Twelve miles out from the city of Balti 
more there is a big farm of nearly eight hun- 
dred acres, admirably diversified with culti- 
vated fields, miles of woods where are squir- 
rels — gray, red, and flying — owls’ nests, 
‘possums, and an occasional ’coon; with 
enough fish to tempt law-breakers on night 
spearing expeditions; and swamp bottoms 
where rabbits find shelter. The nearest 
town is some miles away. Around the 
estate are country places and farms with a 
good deal of natural wild land. It is “a 
rolling region, high and _ healthy. 

Here for thirty-five years a number of 





“Tots of time to play ball or roam through the woods or go 
swimming in the creek ” 


able teachers have been developing Mc- 
Donogh School into a unique training place 
for boys from ten to sixteen years old; and 
during this period the number of scholars 


has grown from 21 to 150. Expressed 
statistically, I suppose the most salient 
differences between McDonogh and an 


ordinary school are that here the boys stay 
at the school the year round, except one 
week in the summer; they do outdoor work 
on the farm — an hour and a half each day 
during the school term and six hours during 
the vacation term; that those who show any 
special aptitude for carpentry, molding, 
mechanics, printing, or engineering, get 
a thorough practical course of training in 
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A SCHOOL FOR 
such work; and that the boys have a couple 
of square miles over which to range after 
he spoils of the hollow trees and thickets — 
as well as to gather nuts in the fall. 

What all this really accomplishes is to 
turn out a body of youngsters every year, 
ready for business or for college, who would 
be hard to match in physique, self-reliance, 
and ability to meet the world. I cannot 
do better than quote from a description of 
a typical day in McDonogh, written some 
years ago by an enthusiastic graduate: 
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McDonogh parlance, several days ‘‘on the 
work-list’”” — a curious system of rewards and 
punishments. Inspection over, each youngster 
makes up his bed and sweeps and dusts his 
room, for which operations ten minutes are 
allotted. Here is another opportunity to get 
on the work-list when, later in the day, the 
matron searches for untidy beds and dusty 
floors. 

As they finish, the boys tramp down the 
great tower-stairs to their ablutions below, 
where order is maintained by that responsible 
person among them who has the “‘wash-room 











The McDonogh battalion in “open order” 

Let us follow these youngsters through a 
school day. To make an early start, we will 
find them at 5.29 A. M. distributed in a seemingly 
dead condition throughout the four large, well- 
ventilated dormitories. One minute later an 
alarm-clock brings to sudden life the enter- 
prising youth who holds, for the year, the 
“wake-up job.” The process of resuscitation 
is a considerable one, but when each of the 109 
has formally admitted that he is awake, his 
persecutor tinkles a bell, which means that in 
five minutes everybody must be dressed. 

Then an officer — always one of the boys — 
inspects each occupant of the rooms in_ his 
dormitory, and if he has failed to dress himself, 
the delinquent is punished by getting, in 








for inspection before entering the dining-room 


brushed 


” 


job.” Then, with clean faces and 
hair, there is a rush for the “‘blacking-cellar, 
where the ‘‘blacking boss”? deals out materials 
for a shine. When the last ‘‘after-you-on-that 
shiner!” has died away, many are at their 
regular jobs, which are given annually, and for 
which so many “credits” a week are paid, 
according to the difficulty and responsibility of 
the task. A credit is a reward; it cancels a 
day “fon the work-list.”” A boy’s credits are 
his assets; if he have none and is so many 
days “on the work-list,” ‘hey are the measure 
of his liabilities. 

One boy winds up the gas-machine. Another 
brings up from the dairy, a quarter of a mile 
distant, the great pails of milk and pans of fresh 
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butter which are to garnish the breakfast-table. 
The trustworthy and clerically inclined youth 
who keeps the work-list book writes down 
opposite each boy’s name the entries of debits 
and credits for the preceding day, and at the 
same time keeps order in the main schoolroom, 
where those boys not having before-breakfast 
jobs are reading, studying, or drawing. If it 
be fall or early winter there will be a band or 
two of the more enterprising fellows who have 
obtained permission to be absent from “late-up 
inspection.””. They were out of bed at four 
o’clock in the morning and are now far away in 
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gives the order ‘“‘close ranks!”’, and the column 
tramps into the dining-room. Each of the half- 
dozen tables has an officer at head and foot to 
carve and to keep order. 

The outdoor and manual training features 
of the school by no means interfere with the 
acquirement of book-learning: rather they 
form a firm foundation of vigor and common 
sense which make for more enthusiasm and 
better mental digestion; the McDonogh 
graduate is quite as well prepared for enter- 
ing college as the average candidate 








A “HIKE” ACROSS 


“No boy is fit for college or anything else who has not had a chance to ‘shin’ a tree after a crow’s nest” 


the woods and thickets examining their rabbit- 
traps and muskrat barrels. They will bob up 
just in time for chapel, with additions to their 
store of game and pelts, which earn them no 
inconsiderable pin-money. 

At half-past six the great bell tolls for chapel, 
which is succeeded by a short discussion by the 
principal of the newspaper topics of the day. 
The march out of the school-room takes the 
blue-coated company to “inspection,”’ which is 
a preliminary of each meal. They “‘fall in” 
line, ‘“‘open ranks,” and are severally examined 
by the officers as to their hair and boots and 
buttons and suspenders and clothes. The 
commanding officer inspects his subordinates, 





THE HILLS 


and he is apt to have had some valuable 
additional courses, such as_ shorthand, 
mechanical drawing, surveying, and music. 
An unusual feature is that a boy’s record — 
the average of his recitations and examina- 
tions — determines the length of his “fur- 
lough”” or summer vacation. When poor 
marks mean four days’ freedom and good 
ones three times as long, the incentive to 
mental alertness is considerably increased. 

The result is a rule to which there is no 
exception: there is absolutely no “helping” 
or hocus-pocus of any kind in examinations. 
An even bolder, but equally true, statement is 
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ihat the McDonogh boy does not “cram” 


for examinations—partly because he is 
virtually examined every day, and_ the 
term-marks preponderate in value over the 
examination averages; and partly, I suppose, 
because he is a healthy individual in a healthy 
atmosphere, not a strained organism in an 
intellectual forcing-bed. 


After a morning given over to recitations, 
from eight o’clock to half-past one, comes 
dinner; then the boys have a play interval 
of-nearly an hour, and the rest of the after- 














Boys whose pride in their cornfield is not less than their pride of 


scholarship 


noon is devoted to miscellaneous outdoor 
jobs — planting corn, weeding the garden, 
picking berries, “putting back”? hay, and 
so on —all the miscellaneous work of a big 
farm, garden, and dairy, with the exception 
of some heavy tasks like plowing. Little 
squads, each under a “boss,” are assigned 
to one and another such duty; rival squads 
have famous races at corn husking, develop- 
ing quite as much excitement as even a 
baseball match. Probably half the boys 
are working in the carpentry and molding 
shops or getting ready The Week. the 
admirable little paper which is written, 
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Fresh, cold air is preierred to heated, vitiated air — and the childrcn 
“ 


do not “catch cold” 


edited, set, printed, and mailed by the boys. 
The “bug-room” always claims one or 
more young naturalists; a youngster who 
has developed map-making talent is given 
a chance to do some real work in this line, 
and a squad of engineers is putting into 
operation the theoretical knowledge from 
the classroom. A _ boy with plenty of 
“credits,” or good marks, has during the 
slack season lots of time to play ball or 
roam through the woods, or go swim- 
ming in the creek. 














The school yard may have all the furniture of the schoolroom 
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Where the class and the subject meet 


The whole system is seen at a glance. A 
boy finds out by a kind of natural selection 
what he can do and therefore likes to do, and 
then he does it. Like Wilhelm Meister’s son, 
Felix, if he does nothing so skilfully as breaking 
wild horses he is at once allowed to — drive the 
oxen or haul gasolene from the station with a 
“Jinny mule.” 


There are a good many signs that educa- 
tors are coming to realize that fresh air and 
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play and physical supervision are as import- 
ant in themselves as book studies, and are the 
only safe foundation for these. Dr. Luther 
Gulick and his fellow-workers are rapidly 
extending the idea of using school buildings 
as playgrounds out of school hours; St. 
Louis has just established a school depart- 
ment of hygiene to “discover and cause 
to be remedied, as far as possible, physica! 
defects and communicable diseases that 
might interfere with efficient school work”’ 
—an idea much like the admirable “child 
study” inaugurated by Superintendent Seth 
T. Stewart in Brooklyn ten years ago, but 
subsequently abandoned; and the same 
city is experimenting with the outdoor 
teaching which has been so_ successful 
in other countries. Many states and 
cities are adopting manual training and 
agricultural instruction, examining child 
ren’s eyesight and hearing and throats — 
the last report of the Commissioner of 
Education shows unprecedented activity 
along these lines during the past year. 
How much longer will it be before some 
real teacher starts a private school on en 
lightened principles ? 




















Schoolboys who have vigorous and inspiring outdoor work seldom require discipline 
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Open-air recitations are good for the lungs, but is the glare of sunlight beneficial to the eyes? 


I am no educator, but here are some of the 
features such a school should have: 

First of all, there should be room for 
farm and garden work to be done by the 
boys, under teachers who can arouse the 
instinctive pleasure of every child in grow- 
ing something — not necessarily to train 
them to be farmers, but purely for mental 
and physical education. 

There should be woods and wild land, for 
no boy is fit for college or anything else who 
has not had a chance to “shin up” a tree 
after a crow’s nest, or to wander afield and 
make his own discoveries of plant and 
animal life — as well as to be instructed in 
wood-lore and in adapting himself to camp 
conditions. 

An important member of the faculty 
should be an all-round athlete and physician, 
who would examine every boy that enters, 
note his physical defects, and see that he 
gets the special sports and exercises that he 
needs. Singing and dancing should be a part 
of every boy’s exercise; and examinations in 
general physical improvement should be 
just as important in a boy’s record as those 


to test his proficiency in Latin. Under 
modern conditions a boy has to be taught 
how and what to eat, and how to breathe 
and few parents are capable of such training. 

Between the ages of eight and twelve, 
more than half a boy’s time should be 
devoted to supervised play and outdoor 
work, and lessons should be given outdoors 
whenever weather permits. 














It is as important that a boy know how to use a grindstone as 
that he know the date of “ the Dred Scott Decision ”’ 
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There should be manual-training teachers 
who would take advantage of every child’s 
healthy desire to make something useful, 
and train his eye and hands toward that 
craftmanship the loss of which has so 
lessened the richness and beauty of modern 
civilization. Necessary work about the 
house, such as making beds and cooking, 
should be no mystery. And framing pic- 
tures, upholstering, and other home decora- 
tion might well be the first steps toward 
esthetic culture. 
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And if one could thus orient a boy in the 
world that is close about him, opening his 
eyes and arousing his curiosity, would not 
this be a foundation upon which a structure 
of book-learning could be reared with more 
chance of permanence than the dreary 
waste of book-cramming which leaves the 
bewildered youngster with a jumble of facts 
unrelated to life as he knows it? 

Certainly, at least, it would do away 
with some part of the weak eyes and half- 
developed lungs and spindling legs — or 
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A girl who learns carly to make beautiful things with her hands is far on the road to a contented and useful life 


So far as is practicable, the youngster’s 
instruction should begin with something 
close to him, a matter of his daily experience. 
The best foundation for a knowledge of 
geography is to draw an accurate map of 
the roads and streams he crosses every 
day; geometry begins to mean _ some- 
thing when it becomes necessary to find 
out the distance across a valley with- 
out crossing it, or to lay out a tennis 
court; botany becomes real if he learns 
to find mushrooms or gets ‘broken out ” 
with poison sumach. 


the occasional football player, crazy to win 
at any cost—all of which we seem to 
think a small thing compared with “getting 
the boy ready for college” by sixteen. 

If some effective educator will start such 
a school in my own town, I will undertake 
to deliver as a nucleus somewhere from 
six to twenty boys whose parents, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, have been 
searching and waiting for a school which 
will make healthy and all-round — boys 
instead of myopic and flabby-muscled and 
fuzzy-minded ones. 
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N THE summer of 1gor, Mr. A. J. 
Cassatt, the president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, was taking a holiday 

in Europe, nursing a bitter disappointment. 
The grand scheme to get the lines of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad into New York by 
means of a high-level bridge over the Hudson 
had just fallen to pieces, mainly because the 
other railroads would not support it. Mr. 
Cassatt and his friends had been fighting 
for a quarter of a century to find some way 
to get across that troublesome river—and the 
collapse of the North River Bridge scheme 
was the sorest disappointment of many. 

A hotel-boy brought to him a cablegram 
from Philadelphia. It advised him, before 
leaving Paris, to look over very carefully 


the new line of the Orléans Railway exten-,, 


sion, which had recently come into Paris by 
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way of a tunnel under the Seine. The 
cablegram was signed by Mr. Samuel Rea, 
his assistant, one of the Pennsylvania 
engineers who had been foremost in all the 
projects to get into New York. 

Rather wearily and without much enthu- 
siasm, the chief of the greatest American 
railroad took a trip over the new tunnel route. 
Then he took another trip. After that he 
interviewed officers, engineers, and experts. 
The dawn of a great idea came to him. 

And that is the genesis of the present 
system of Pennsylvania tunnels that pierce 
the oozy depths of the Hudson River and 
let the Pennsylvania into its terminal in the 
heart of Manhattan. 

When he had an idea, no man in the world 
was quicker to act than this same A. J. 
Cassatt. He was just about to start for 
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THE MAINSTAY OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Almost half of the freight that it carries is coal 
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A PASSENGER-CAR FLOAT 


One of the methods discussed by the Pennsylvania Railroad’s offi- 
cials for getting into New York 


America. Instead of that, he stopped off 
in London long enough to find Mr. C. M. 
Jacobs, the man who had engineered the 
building of that Orléans Railway tunnel 
and a man who had had more than a finger 
in nearly every big tunnel scheme in latter- 
day history. These two men talked. The talk 
confirmed the idea in the mind of Mr. Cassatt. 





Mr. Jacobs was busy, but when the 
Pennsylvania wants to talk business every- 
body else makes time. So Mr. Jacobs 
packed up his baggage and sailed with 
Mr. Cassatt for the United States. They 
“talked tunnel”? across the ocean. ‘Then 
they met Mr. Rea in Philadelphia, and they 
kept on talking tunnel. Mr. Jacobs knew 
all about the Hudson River — for he had 
worked, in former years, on the plans for the 
old “Hudson Tunnels.” Mr. Rea, smart- 
ing from the failure of the North River 
Bridge — his own pet scheme — was eager 
for anything. 

That trio became the head and front of 
the biggest engineering enterprise of its kind 
that we have seen consummated in recent 
years. Mr. Cassatt, the president, had 
many things to do. His work on the tunnel 
was advisory and executive. Mr. Rea was 
given the hard task of actual administra- 
tion, real-estate deals, franchises, politics, 





























THE NEW JERSEY PORTAL 


The entrance to the tunnels which go under Bergen Hill and then under the Hudson to the great terminal on 


Thirty-third Street, New York 
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etc. Mr. Jacobs became the chief engi- 
neer of the Hudson River Tunnels. These 
three brought the Pennsylvania into Man- 
. hattan, and the partnership was broken 
@ == only when death claimed Mr. Cassatt, in the 
winter of 1900. 








THE DREAM TAKES DEFINITE SHAPE 


Of course, the world knew little of what 
was going on in the secret councils of the 
Pennsylvania. Corporation men must be 
- able to keep secrets. Within six months of 
the visit of Mr. Cassatt to the Orléans 
Tunnel, a remarkable committee held its 
first meeting and organized for work. It 
4 consisted of General C. W. Raymond, C. M. 
Jacobs, Alfred Noble, Gustav Lindenthal, 
William H. Brown, and (later) George 
Gibbs. Mr. Jacobs, being the leading 
tunnel engineer of the world, took charge ie Vila Gre eens 
of the Hudson River end. Mr. Noble From sineieudina inna eeaaits for freight 
became chief engineer of the Long Island 
tunnel. Mr. Brown, then chief engineer meadows. Mr. Gibbs studied the problem 
of the Pennsylvania, took charge of the of electric traction and of the station in 
building of the new line across the Jersey Manhattan. 
































THE LONG ISLAND PORTAL 


The Long Island City entrance to the tunnels which carry the tracks under the East River and across Manhattan 
[sland to the great terminal 
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NEW JERSEY YARDS FOR MANHATTAN .FREIGHT 


With the tall buildings of New York across the river as a background 


For two years these men worked quietly, 
under cover. Nothing was done in that 
time except this preliminary study. It was, 
of course, tremendous. Rumors and stories 
about it got out in the financial district — as 
they always do — and it was known vaguely 
that something big was under way. It was 
only in 1903, however, that the definite 
knowledge became public that these huge 
tunnels were to be built. The figure that 
passed current in Wall Street to represent 
their cost was $40,000,000; to date, they 
have cost $102,000,000 and more. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE DREAM 


It was the end of a long romantic tale, 
this final determination to reach Manhattan 
by way of a tube or two under the Hudson. 


If you ask the officers of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad about it, they will tell you that 
no one man in particular is responsible. 
They will take you back to that dramatic 
night in 1871 when Col. Scott, — their 
president, caught the old Baltimore & Ohio 
crowd asleep and took sudden control of 
the United Railroads of New Jersey, closing 
the gap in the Pennsylvania from Phila- 
delphia to New York. Really that began 
it — forty years ago. I have heard that on 
the next day Col. Scott told one of his 
friends that the eastern terminus of the 
Pennsylvania was to be on Manhattan 
Island — not on the coast of New Jersey. 

If you get them in a reminiscent mood, 
they will carry you down through the passing 
years, telling you of dreams that never came 





A TYPICAL PENNSYERVANTA FREIGHT YARD 
One of the points which enable this one railroad to handle more than 20 per cent. of all the freight carried 
by the railroads of the United States 
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FREIGHT LOCOMOTIVES —THE REVENUE PRODUCERS 


In 1909 the Pennsylvania hauled 4co,coo,0o0 tons of freight an average of 86 miles 


KEEPING BOTH FREIGHT AND PASSENGER TRACKS CLEAR 


Part of the complicated track crossings in Philadelphia. During the last ten years the Pennsylvania has spent 


$500,000,000 on improvements, enough to have built the Panama Canal 
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true—how Messrs. Austin Corbin and 
Wayne MacVeagh and others almost built 
a tunnel from New Jersey through Maiden 
Lane to Brooklyn; how Mr. Cassatt very 
nearly stole into New York through the 
back door, via Brooklyn, to a terminal 
just south of the Grand Central on Madison 
Avenue; how Mr. Roberts fell in love with 
an idea to ship his passengers, coaches and 
all, by transport across the Hudson; how 
Mr. Rea and Mr. Lindenthal almost pledged 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


were talking again of the many projects to 
let them into New York. It was the one 
topic that never flagged. Mr. Roberts, 
the president, was at that time an ardent 
advocate of a scheme to come across on 
transports, as the Baltimore & Ohio used 
to get into Baltimore. He talked of his 
project with much enthusiasm. ‘The other 
directors met his arguments with varying 
degrees of opposition. ‘Toward the close of 
the meeting Mr. Cassatt broke in impatiently: 











THE SUNNYSIDE YARDS IN LONG ISLAND CITY 


The great preparations made for passenger traflic 


the Pennsylvania Railroad to a_ high-level 
bridge across the Hudson from Hoboken. 


THE MAN WHO WORKED IT OUT 


They will tell you that each of these men 
helped work out the destiny of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. And at the end of the story 
you may discover that when they finish 
the great terminal on Seventh Avenue they 
will put beneath its dome, to stand till the 
depot is a way-station, a great statue of 
Mr. A. J. Cassatt. 

One day — it was in 1892 — the directors 
of the Pennsylvania, at one of their meetings, 


“Oh — talk tunnels, Mr. President, talk 
tunnels!” 

But the tunnels that Mr. Cassatt was 
talking about then were very far removed 
from the tunnels that he finally built. 
Looked at to-day, that project seems one 
of the strangest and weirdest of them all. 
It was to be a route for steam railroad 
trains. It was to leave the main line at 
Houtenville (near Rahway, N. J.), dip 
down to cross under the Arthur Kill, tunnel 
or build through Staten Island, and bridge 
the Narrows with a tunnel for steam trains 
suspended in the silt at a depth of 125 feet 
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Bay Ridge 














erntan Flatbush 








THE EVOLUTION OF A TUNNEL 


No, 1— 1874: The Pennsylvania first investigated the old “* Has- 
kins Tunnel,” now part of the McAdoo Tubes 


and three and a half miles long. Through 
Brooklyn, the plan proposed a double- 
track, high-speed line to a huge bridge 
from Long Island City to Manhattan. 
The cost was put at $52,000,000 or 
more. It lengthened the line from Phila- 
delphia ten miles. 
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No. 2 — 1884: It was proposed to build the “ Lindenthal Bridge,” 
to cross the Hudson below Twenty-third Street 


This line, of course, would have been of 
no use to the local traffic from Newark and 
other suburban places through Jersey City. 
So Mr. Cassatt, at the same time, was work- 
ing with Mr. Austin Corbin — president 
of the Long Island Railroad — to promote 
another tunnel, which was to run from the 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A TUNNEL 


No. 3— 1890: Another bridge was proposed at Fifty-ninth 
Street, but little attention was paid to it because it was too far 
uptown 


No. 4— 1892: Messrs. Roberts, Cassatt, Corbin, MacVeagh, 
and others projected a tunnel to run from Jersey City through 
Maiden Lane to Brooklyn 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A TUNNEL 


No. 5 — 1892: 


Pennsylvania depot in Jersey City through 
Maiden Lane to Brooklyn. Mr. Corbin 
wanted this to be a big tunnel, so that 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A TUNNEL 
No. 6— 1892: Mr. Roberts, the president, warmly advocated ¢ 
car-float arrangement to carry passenger trains to Manhattan 





Mr. Cassatt warmly promoted a proposition to reach New York by a tunnel under the Narrows 
and a high bridge from Brooklyn, with a connection to New England 


they could | ‘tch railroad trains in New 
Jersey to a cable and pull them through 
solid to New York and Brooklyn. No 
one but Mr. Corbin seems to have 
favored this wild scheme. The rest of 
the directors figured. on the project as a 
rapid-transit line. . 

There is very little doubt that this Jersey 
City-Brooklyn project would have been 
finished if an accident had not happened. 
The accident was the panic of 1893. It 
ruined so many dream-castles throughout 
this land that little count was taken of the 
sudden collapse of all the fancy schemes 
of the Pennsylvania to get into Manhattan. 
If it had not come, however — such is the 
irony of fate—the Pennsylvania would 
probably have been in New York ten 
years ago with a long, straggling main-line 
through Brooklyn and a_ rapid-transit 
station somewhere near Wall Street. The 
McAdoo Tunnels under the Hudson would 
never have been built, and in all human 
probability Mr. W. G. McAdoo would 
still have been only a fairly prosperous 
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member of the “Southern Colony” in 
New York. 


TALKING IN HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS 


One of the numerous projects that were 
debated in this trying-out period before the 
panic was the scheme for a gigantic bridge 
from Hoboken to Manhattan. It was to be 
the giant of all the bridges. It was to have 
three decks, carry fourteen railroad tracks, 





STATEN ISLAND 
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Pennsylvania authorized Mr. Cassatt to 
go ahead and deal with the promoters and 
owners of the North River Bridge, and to 
try to make a treaty with the Erie, the 
Lehigh Valley, the Lackawanna, and all 
the other railroads on the New Jersey coast 
to use that bridge. 

On little things hang great industrial 
events. The Vanderbilt influence was then 
strong in the Lehigh Valley, the Erie, and 
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1, Sunnyside yard; 2, Greenville freight terminal; 3, Pennsylvania Railroad electrified line, Newark to Jersey City; 4, Newtown Creek 
development — bulkheads, piers, tracks; 5, New York Connecting Railroad; 6, Glendale cut-off between main-line and Rockaway and 


Montauk divisions; 7, Terminal, Sheepshead Bay 


THE EVOLUTION OF A TUNNEL 


No. 7— 1902: The present comprehensive plan, involving the tunnels, new terminals, new freight-floats, the 
New England connection, and the improvement of the Long Island Railroad 


and give also a roadway for pedestrians 
and vehicles. It was to span the Hudson 
from pierhead to pierhead with a single 
arch more than three thousand feet long! It 
was to cost a hundred million dollars — and 
at that time Messrs. Harriman, Morgan, and 
Cassatt had not broken the world into the 
habit of thinking in nine figures at one time! 

Strange to say, this was the one of the 
ante-panic schemes that survived the panic. 
In September, rgoo, the directors of the 


the Lackawanna. The Lackawanna was 
just in the act of dealing with the Stevens 
Estate for the Hoboken Ferries. There 
was a feeling of jealousy rampant among 
the railroads as a result of the desperate 
fights for traffic in the lean years. The 
other lines on the New Jersey coast answered 
Mr. Cassatt’s overtures by flat refusals to 
have anything to do with it! The Pennsyl- 
vania alone did not dare to try a project 
that needed $100,000,000 cash. 
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CROSSING THE RIVER 
How the steel-and-concrete tubes pierce the river-beds and run under New York City 


























oe ee a : Everybody threw up their hands in dis- 
| 3 ies ‘ eo g 3 gust. Mr. Cassatt, worn out with work, 
2) ° ib th@,o al? went to Europe for the rest that was to lead 
1S ee NE On him, almost by accident, to the clue that 
ci (PORN Fs Ge, solved the riddle. Mr. Lindenthal and his 
pont Bn wer eo bridge company gave up the fight, heart- 
~porar  ne7 famis 2%, 8 sick and weary. The Vanderbilt officers, 
x wes SOE Pott ee in thei iti the only railroad 
Z at ds “b= aa secure in their position as the only railroa 
= PRE aC 2 Af Ss that entered New York, laughed in their 
i< 2 TMS = sleeves. 

g- 1-2 KARR “That was the winter of our discontent!” 
i SS ? Wg Wr laughed one of the Pennsylvania officials, 
E CAE 4 ey talking about it the other day. To-day 

7 is 2 is the “glorious summer” of the legend. 
3 It is a long, long story from the days when 






the unlucky Haskins first put his men to 
work in the old Hudson Tunnel to dig a 
highway for steam trains from Morton 
Street to Jersey City, thirty-six years ago. 
Many men will still remember the day in 
July, 1880, when that ill-fated project 
furnished to the world the startling news 
that a “blow-out” in the middle of the river 
had cost a score of lives— and the deep 
slime of the river bottom began to settle 
down into the hole that they madt in the 
first determined effort to tunnel under that 
river. It stayed there undisturbed for more 
than twenty years, until the McAdoo 
forces pushed their shields through it to 
make that ancient tomb a part of the latest 
triumph of the tunnel-builders. 

To-morrow the Pennsylvania will run trains 
solid through that river-bed into a terminal 
in Manhattan that is the chief of all the 
railroad terminals of the world. Enough 
has been written about it, this mighty 
terminal and the great tunnels, to fill a 
library. I shall not try to describe it, or 
the engineering problems that it involved. 
To the railroad man it is simply a climax 
— and the real story lies far beneath it. 
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THE CULMINATION OF A GREAT AMBITION 


The fulfilment of this dream of a passen- 
ger-station in the heart of Manhattan ends 
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Pennsylvania 
spent in 10 years 
$500,000,000 





HOW MUCH IS 
$500,000,000 ? 

Roughly, this is the amount 
of money spent by the Penn- 
sylvania in ten years on its 
property. It is contrasted 
with the great capital invest- 
ments in this and other 
countries 
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the biggest building-campaign ever under- 
taken by any American railroad. It is not 
an isolated venture made for self-glory or to 
fulfil a mad ambition. It simply caps 
twelve years of the hardest possible railroad 
work, made necessary by the growth of the 
United States as a freight-producing and 
forwarding nation. 

Go back to the panic of 1893 for the 
beginning of the story. At the end of 
that panic, with its heart-breaking railroad 
battles, its “skinning” of railroads to pay 
dividends, its scanty, dribbling streams of 
traffic on the main-lines, and its starvation- 
fare on branches, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road was no model for the world at large. 
Like every other road, its facilities had 
dwindled and run down as the streams of 
traffic dried up. In 1897, with the first 
rumors of recovery, an inventory showed 
clearly enough that there had to be a second 
big struggle or the road would be swamped. 

The officers of the road faced the situa- 
tion as best they could. Very soon they 
realized that the fight was to be bigger than 
they had dreamed possible. They called 
Mr. Cassatt back from his leisure to take 


command of the forces. He went over the , 
situation in a hurtied survey, came back to. 


Philadelphia, and announced a programme 
that dazed the hardiest of the railroad men 
in the Broad Street office. 

The lines from Pittsburg east were chok- 
ing, even then, with the fruits of “the 
McKinley Boom.” Overworked engines 
failed every day by dozens on the lines. 
Yards were piled with freight that should 
be moving to its destination. The main 
tracks were not sufficient to accommodate 
the traffic, and the equipment was not 
enough to carry it. Shippers were raising 
angry voices from one end of the system to 
the other. Men were talking madly of 
building new trunk-lines from Pittsburg 
to the sea to handle the business that the 
Pennsylvania was supposed to handle but 
failed to supply with cars and engines and 
lines of travel. Here grew the fight of the 
Goulds for Pittsburg and the sea — and 
hence came their backing in public senti- 
ment. 

The answer of Mr. Cassatt to these 
tumultuous times was, in effect: 

“We shall carry the traffic and provide 
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Tonnage of all Wosid Navies 
4. tons 





Suez Canal 
13,300,000 tons 
1906 














Merchant Marine 
of Europe and America 
40,580,000 tons 














S.P., U.P. and C.P. 
69,000,000 tons 
1909 











Great Lakes 
and St.Lawrence 
76,000,000 tons 

1906 














Pennsylvania lost 
103,000,000 tons 
in 1908 











HOW MUCH Is 108,000,000 TONS 
OF FREIGHT? 


This is the amountof decrease in 
freight hauled by the Pennsylvania 
in 1908 as compared with 1907. It 
is a fair measure of the difference be- 
tween a good year and a bad yearin 
American commerce 
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Of every nine full carloads of freight carried on American lines in 1909, the Pennsylvania carried two. A freight- 
train to carry all the Pennsylvania freight would reach four times around the earth 


for it if we have to cut every dividend on the 
system.” 

And then, in answer to the call of the 
freight-makers, began the campaign of 
millions. No one but a railroad man 
realizes the thing that was done. Let us 
try to put it in the language of the people. 


HALF A BILLION FOR “IMPROVEMENTS” 


In the ten years that ended in December, 
1909, this one railroad, driven onward under 
the hard whip of necessity, poured into its 
service the sum of nearly $500,000,000. 
It could have built a sea-level canal at 
Panama at much less cost. From Chicago 
westward it could have pushed through 
three new transcontinental lines to the 
Pacific Ocean, and the cost would have 
been less. 

That money came from the four corners 
of the world. The Cassatt régime on the 
Pennsylvania harried the bankers of the 
world much more severely than the Harri- 
man régime on the Union Pacific. Men 
who lived in Wall Street from 1900 to the 
end of 1906 recall the details of the story 
very well. At first the calls for cash met 
with a quick and enthusiastic reply. New 
stock had a ready sale, the old stockholders 
taking it eagerly. Then came $200,000,000 
of convertible bonds at a low interest rate. 
The conservative bond-buying public took 
them up gradually and, at the end, not 
too willingly. They glutted the market. 

Men began to hint of dire things for 
the Pennsylvania. “’The Cassatt madness” 
was a fertile theme of sermons on extrava- 


gance, articles about dangerous railroad 
ambition, strictures on the expansion of 
capital accounts. Another stock issue was 
the prompt reply. It went, but limpingly. 
Even the banking credit of the company 
began to lag. The stout-hearted bankers 
of the world began to falter. 

One of the items, I remember, outlined 
by the president as a crying need and to be 
financed under one of the innumerable bond 
issues, was a sum of about $10,000,000 to 
build new water-supply tanks along the main 
line. The greatest of railroad critics, Mr. 
Thomas F. Woodlock, was at that time 
editor-in-chief of The Wall Street Journal. 
He had been at all times a firm, fast friend 
of the Pennsylvania and an out-and-out 
supporter of its policies. As a reporter, I 
got the news of the new issue of securities. 
When it was published I talked it over 
with him. 

“What’s it for?” he asked. 

I told him, in some detail. When I 
mentioned the tanks, he said, sardonically: 

“They’re connecting up the capital 


_account with a standpipe— that’s what 


they’re doing!” . 

It never got into print, this sentiment — 
for Mr. Woodlock was not the man to write 
in the first swift rush of an impression. In 
the light of 1909, that snap judgment was 
about as wholly wrong as it could be. ‘The 
water-supply that they bought with that 
money probably saved the Pennsylvania 
Railroad last year from a complete tie-up. 
In the dry season they sold water from their 
reservoirs to supply the very towns along 



































THE COUNTRY’S PASSENGER TRAFFIC 





Of every seven full passenger-cars in the country in 1909, the Pennsylvania hauled one. A train to carry all the 


Pennsylvania passengers in 1909 would reach twice around the earth 























the right-of-way; and they sold it at cost, 
as closely as they could figure it. 

And so it went, from end to end of this 
country and across the seas. Stockholders 
as far away as Egypt caught the contagion 
of mistrust and began to sell their stocks. 


SOWING THE WORLD WITH SECURITIES 


Only Mr. Cassatt and his “old guard” 
stood firm. If Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & 
Company had never done anything else of 
colossal magnitude in their many years as 
bankers, the way they stood fire from 1903 
to 1906 in this Pennsylvania campaign 


Increase in | 
Pennsylvania earnings ¢/ 
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gate. I had a pretty well detailed story— 
the nature of the securities and the place 
where they were to be sold. I did not know 
how much they amounted to. I asked a 
member of the firm of Kuhn, Loeb & 
Company. 

After a while he told me. ‘The notes 
were for $50,000,000 and were taken in 
Paris. Full details were not yet settled. 
As I left him I said: 

“When you get Paris filled up, why don’t 
you try China?” 

“We probably will!” he answered, smiling. 

I don’t know just how much of the new 
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THE FRUITS OF TEN YEARS’ BUILDING 


The increase in gross earnings of the Pennsylvania Railroad compared with total earnings of other great groups 


would have entitled them to the respect of 
the world at large. 

I remember very well a single six 
months in which the road sold two issues, 
$110,000,000, of notes. The first went off 
very well, but dragged a little as time went 
on. Everybody said that the road was 
through. If a 44 per cent. note issue was 
needed to raise money for the best of our 
railroads and was not an enthusiastic 
success at that, men wondered where more 
money could come from. 

One morning there came a rumor that 
another note issue was in the air. “ Abroad” 
was to take it, they said. I went to investi- 





money for the Pennsylvania was actually 
raised in China, but certainly some of it 
was; for the stockholders of the road live 
in every country of the world where civilized 
men foregather. 

The money was raised and, carrying the 
burden of debt created in the process of 
construction, the Pennsylvania actually (at 
the end of 1906) raised its dividend rate to 
7 per cent.! It looked like a triumphant 
answer to all the critics of the world. Asa 
matter of fact, most of the wisest critics still 
say that it was the first mistake of the whole 
splendid episode. At any rate, the dividend 
presently came down again to 6 per cent. 
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So much for the way the work was done. 
Glance, for a minute, at what they did with all 
that money. Then measure the results, so far 
as they can be measured in so short a time. 

Far more than half the total amount of 
money raised went into the building of a 
new freight-line from Pittsburg to the sea, 
into freight-yards in the congested districts 
east of Pittsburg, into a freight branch from 
Brilliant, an elevated way in Pittsburg, 
classification yards, fourth and fifth tracks 
for freight haul, freight terminals at Pitts- 
burg and elsewhere, a new seaboard ter- 
minal on New York harbor, freight facilities 
at Brooklyn, the water supply, and a 
hundred other items that are interesting 
enough to put into an annual report, but 
that attract little attention from newspapers, 
readers, or anybody except railroad men 
and students. 

This is the phenomenon of the Pennsy]l- 
vania Railroad. If one-quarter of the sum 
spent in these prosaic matters had been 
devoted to building a little country-line 
into a wilderness, all the world would have 
known it. The public at large heard a 
great deal more about the little “Clearwater 
Fight,” when the Northern Pacific and the 
Harriman lines had a tussle over the build- 
ing of a 200-mile spur into a deserted 
prairie than it has heard about the build- 
ing by this Eastern system of various lines 
that cost probably fifty times as much and 
render as much service to the welfare of 
the nation every day as the Clearwater line 
can render in two years. 

This road has spent as much, merely 
improving the line of march from Pittsburg 
to the sea, as the Grand Trunk Pacific has 
spent in bridging the continent. But it is 
a prosaic, every-day, ordinary affair, this 
carrying of traffic to and fro across the 
Alleghanies. To carry it where it never 
was carried before, through the virgin 
forests of north Ontario or the smiling 
valleys of the Upper Peace River — that 
is romance. This is mere business, this 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The work goes on. Hardly a hand has 
yet been raised to build the last and one 
of the most important links. Here the 
Pennsylvania joins hands with the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, a natural 
ally, to bridge Hell Gate and to open wide 
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the avenue that leads from forty states 
into New England. ‘They are to make 
a highway from Brooklyn to Port Morris. 
Last of the mighty steps in this great recon- 
struction, this monument may wait its 
time. At present, the Pennsylvania may 
ferry its freight on big car-floats from the 
New Jersey shore to meet the engines of 
the New Haven on the coast of Connecticut. 
It is twelve miles — twelve miles of crowded 
shipping, growing denser year by year; 
twelve miles of currents, tides, and open 
water. The end of it all is to cut it to the 
three-mile run across the harbor of New 
York, below the tide of river traffic, and 
reach Port Morris by rail through Brooklyn, 
across Hell Gate. Greenville, on the Jersey 
coast, is one factor; Port Morris, on the 
Connecticut shore, the other. 


REAPING THE MIGHTY HARVEST 


Nobody will take fire on reading of 
these simple, businesslike, hum-drum doings. 
Take it for granted, without too much 
detail, that this gigantic fortune of nine 
figures has simply been poured into a rail- 
road that was not fit to do its job. Asa 
subject for photographic display or rhetorical 
writing, it is as though it were sunk in 
caissons below the sea, to make foundations 
for a bridge. The bridge is impossible 
without it; but it is of the bridge that the 
magazines print pictures. So, the new 
passenger terminal in New York is the 


“display end” of the Pennsylvania Rail- 


road’s $500,000,000 budget. The founda- 
tion on which it rests is the money spent on 
the lines, out where only railroad men may 
see it and measure it as they run. 

Now let us glance at results — not the 
results of the terminal in New York, but of 
the irivisible millions sunk in compensated 
grades and curvatures in the hills of Pennsyl- 
vania, in ugly yards at Hollidaysburg, Pa., 
in little grimy branches in the coal-ribbed 
hills, in stubby spurs to factories, in slimy 
tanks along the right-of-way, in ugly, 
black, steel cars, in prosy locomotives 
pulling prosy cars along a prosy streak of 
track —in the thousand and one unsung 
things that filled the dreams of Cassatt 
living and stand as a monument to Cassatt 
dead. Let us measure with the yardstick 
of finance the fruits of a financial miracle. 
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In 1899, at the beginning of this madness 
for expansion, all the lines in the Pennsy]- 
vania System, East and West, earned about 
$152,000,000. In 1909, with a goodly part of 
the new money not earning its way, the same 
lines earned $313,000,000. They doubled the 
gross earnings, with $9,000,000 to spare. 

Mr. Cassatt used to say that in 1899 every 
wheel on the system was turning all the 
time. He meant that the traffic just equaled 
the facilities, and there was no surplus. If 
the road had had a million tons more of 
freight to handle or a million passengers 
more, it would have been glutted and con- 
gested in the first flush of the McKinley 
prosperity. It is obvious, then, that the 
facilities to earn this $161,000,000 of gross 
earnings have been added to the system 
during the interval. 

Here, then, is what the Cassatt dream 
has done in this decade. It has built 
between New York and Chicago a money- 
earning machine capable of taking in this 
amount of cash in a year—and not a 
bumper year by any means. If you were 
to add together the total gross earnings of 
the Southern Railway, the Atlantic Coast 
Line, the Louisville & Nashville, and the 
Seaboard Air Line (all the great systems 
of the South), you would get a total for 
1909 of about $165,000,000. The Great 
Northern and the Burlington together 
earned $150,000,000. The Rock Island, the 
St. Louis & San Francisco, and the Missouri 
Pacific, grouped, piled up a total of 
$160,000,000. 


HOW MUCH IS 400,000,000 TONS? 


Freight trains are not loaded with dollars. 
Money never measures the efficiency or the 
inefficiency of a traffic or transportation 
department; the railroad that earns the most 
money may be the worst-run railroad in the 
United States and may, in proportion, fur- 
nish the worst service and perform its part 
in the commercial and industrial world most 
ill of all the railroads. Let us turn away from 
dollars and cents and talk of tons of freight. 

The lines of this system carried last 
year four hundred million tons of freight 
for various distances, averaging eighty-six 
miles. What does that mean? 

If you made up a train of average cars, 
loaded them all to the average weight of all 
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cars in this country in 1909, and hitched 
enough of the most powerful engines in 
the world to that train to make it move, 
the train would be 100,000 miles long, and 
the engines would reach from New York to 
Chicago. The freight cars would girdle- 
the earth four times at the equator. If you 
added enough passenger cars to handle the 
people who traveled on these lines last year, 
your passenger coaches would reach twice 
more around the world. 

There is a picture of “big business’; 
too big, perhaps, to take in all at once. 
Let us try it in instalments. All the rail- 
roads in the United States carried last year 
1,800,000,000 tons of freight. If you made 
it into one train in the same way as indicated 
for the Pennsylvania, that train would have 
450,000 miles of freight cars. Out of every 
one hundred cars in the train, twenty-two 
would carry the red shield of the Pennsyl- 
vania. In the passenger train, reckoned 
the same way, fifteen out of every hundred 
would be the red cars of the Pennsylvania. 

Pictures of commerce are hard to draw 
so that all men may get their meaning. 
The lumberman might grasp figures like 
these if they were put in terms of a million 
feet of lumber; or the miller, if put in terms 
of barrels of flour. Perhaps the best stand- 
ard for the world at large is water-borne 
commerce, tonnage of vessels. Let us try 
it that way. 

The year 1908 was a bad railroad year. 
The year 1907 was a good one. Between 
those two years the freight on the Pennsyl- 
vania decreased 103,000,000 tons. Let us 
measure that decrease in terms of water- 
traffic and see how big it is. 

The Census report for 1906 shows that 
all the water-borne traffic in American ships 
of all the American ports on the Pacific was 
17,000,000 tons. ‘The decrease in the 
traffic on the Pennsylvania in one year, then, 
was six times the entire American-borne 
tonnage in all Pacific Coast ports, including 
harbor traffic. The dweller on the Pacific 
Coast may, in this way, form some faint 
idea of what an Eastern trunk-line is like. 

Again, the total commerce of the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence River in 1906 
was 76,000,000 tons of freight. The de- 
crease on this one railroad was half as much 
again as all the commerce of all the ships 
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of the inland seas and the river that leads 
to Europe. Dwellers in the cities by the 
Lakes may look upon these figures with 
eyes that see. 

The most important highway of the world 
to-day is the Suez Canal. If you lump 
together all the freight that passed through 
that Canal in all the years from 1899 to 
1906 and pile it up beside the traffic that 
the Pennsylvania lost in 1908, the two piles 
would be equal. If the traffic of 1906 in 
the Canal were piled up, it would be only 
one-seventh of the freight that the Pennsyl- 
vania lost from its freight records in 1908. 
Here is a picture for the world to study. 

Now, after the bad year of 1908, there was 
a quick recovery. The railroad gained back 
67,000,000 tons of the decrease between the 
two preceding years. Let us measure that 
against the tonnage on other railroads, 
rather than against water-borne traffic. 

Three great transcontinental roads, the 
Southern Pacific, Union Pacific, and Ca- 
nadian Pacific, carried in 1909 about 
69,000,000 tons of freight. It was as though, 
between these two years, the Pennsylvania 
had tapped a traffic region that yielded to 
its traffic men a business equal to that 
carried on these three great railroads of the 
West and North. 
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The man who attempts to look into the 
future of such a railroad as this — or the 
New York Central or the Union Pacific — 
must be gifted with a sight denied to men. 
For the future of these giants is the future 
of a nation, or is death. 

So long as commerce expands, so long 
must these giants grow greater; or else 
they must fall to ruin’s list of failures. 
Every new loom in the cotton mills of New 
England, every furnace built in the hills of 
Pennsylvania, every factory opened on the 
meadows of New Jersey, every sweat-shop 
installed in the lofts of New York calls on 
these carriers of coal and iron and cotton 
and the products made from them for more 
room in the cars, more room in yards and 
terminals and docks, more room upon the 
tracks, more room within the roundhouses 
where engines rest for to-morrow’s run — 
always for money, money, money. 

The end of it all we must leave for the 
historians of to-morrow. In England, 
France, or Germany — and on some of our 
own railroad lines — the motto is the catch- 
word of the cautious: 

“What we have we hold!” 

But on the systems of to-morrow the slogan 
to-day is the slogan of the Pennsylvania: 

“What we have not, that we want!” 


ine WAY TO HEALIO 
THE DRUG-CLERK A POOR DOCTOR 


BY 
DR. EUGENE YATES JOHNSON 


(LOUISVILLE MEDICAL EXAMINER FOR THE EQUITABLE LIFE) 


brought her five-year-old boy to my 
office, saying that she wanted me 
to do something for his malaria. The drug- 
gist had given her some quinine tablets, but 
they didn’t seem to be doing any good. 
“How do you know that the boy has 
malaria?” I asked. 
“Why, his bones ache, and he just feels 
bad all over.” 
“But every ache isn’t malaria. 
it start?” 


\ INTELLIGENT mother recently 


How did 


“He has been playing in the wet grass, 
caught cold, and it developed into malaria.” 

“The only known thing that develops into 
malaria is the bite of an infected mosquito,” 
I answered. Then I began to examine the 
boy. 

I found that all the joints of his hands and 
his feet were stiff and sore. Then I looked 
at his tonsils, and the diagnosis was plain. 

“Your boy has acute rheumatism of the 
membranes that cover the joints,” I re- 
marked. “Now let me examine his heart.” 
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The stethoscope revealed what I antici- 
pated —an inflammation of the delicate 
membranes that line the heart and its valves. 

“But how can rheumatism in the joints 
affect the heart?” the mother asked. 

“Have you ever noticed the rounded end 
of a soup-bone, how glossy and satiny it 
looks ?”’ 

ee Vies.?? 

“Well, that is what we call ‘the synovial 
membrane,’ and it covers the ends of every 
bone that enters into the formation of a 
joint. When it becomes inflamed the sur- 
faces no longer glide over each other 
smoothly, and the friction results in heat and 
pain — in other words, rheumatism.” 

“But there are no bones in the heart, 
surely ?”’ 

“No, but the inside and the outside 
linings of the heart and valves are made of 
the same shiny membrane. The infection 
probably began in his tonsils and is grad- 
ually spreading to every part of the body 
that is supplied with that particular mem- 
brane.” 

“Ts the heart-trouble serious ?”’ 

“Very serious. When the valves become 
inflamed and swollen they do not close 
properly, and the heart leaks at every pul- 
sation. You might have continued giving 
him quinine until he became deaf, and it 
would not have given him the slightest relief. 
The most important thing now is to check 
that inflammation of the heart. It kills a 
great many people, and those who pull 
through are generally left with damaged 
hearts.”’ 

It had never occurred to this woman nor 
to the drug-clerk that the boy might have 
rheumatism, and he might have died of 
heart-failure if it had been neglected a few 
days longer. The drug-clerk had no busi- 
ness to prescribe at all; it is his business to 
know the chemistry of drugs, not the symp- 
toms of disease. Even if he had by chance 
recognized the rheumatism he would doubt- 
less have given him one of the rheumatic 
“cures” containing opium and salicylic acid. 
This would probably have affected his 
stomach and thrown extra work on a heart 
that was already crippled. In the story of 
this boy you have one of the real reasons 
why the drug-clerk is a poor substitute for 
the family-physician. 


TO HEALTH 
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The druggist who hands out a medicine 
that somebody a thousand miles away has 
put up for rheumatism overlooks the fact 
that there are several kinds of rheumatism, 
located in different kinds of tissue, and that 
what is good for one variety is not the thing 
for another. 

If the clerk had jumped at the conclusion 
that the pain was due to neuralgia, the boy 
would probably have been dosed with one 
of the coal-tar preparations, without any 
effort being made to find out whether he had 
a heart-murmur. The clerk would prob- 
ably not know a heart-murmur if he met it 
in the road. 

I remember a big, husky merchant, the 
picture of health, who came to me to be 
examined for life insurance. When I exam- 
ined his heart I was surprised at what I 
heard, and then he told me the story. He 
used to be a frequent sufferer from neur- 
algia, and a druggist had given him a certain 
coal-tar remedy. One night he took five 
doses, became blue in the face, and it took 
the doctors three or four days to get him out 
of danger. The experience left him with a 
dilated heart, and he has never been able 
to get a cent’s worth of life insurance, be- 
cause he is liable to drop off at any moment. 

One of the commonest habits of people is 
to run to the drug-store for cough-remedies. 
They tell the clerk that their throats are 
sore from coughing, or that the baby keeps 
them awake all night, and that they want 
relief. The clerk, without knowing any- 
thing about the condition of throat, tem- 
perature, or bowels, hands out a “remedy.” 
Most of these cough-remedies contain some 
preparation of morphine, chloroform, or 
belladonna — drugs which blunt sensibility 
and thereby mechanically interrupt the 
cough. The important fact that every cough 
is an indication of an irritation in the air- 
passages and is nature’s effort to get rid of 
the cause, is ignored. The druggist fur- 
nishes a mixture that paralyzes the coughing 
muscles, and the patient drives complacently 
past the red flag of warning. - 

I was once called hurriedly to see a seven- 
months-old baby, one that had always been 
a strong, healthy infant. The mother said 
that it had been feeling bad for several days, 
and coughing a good deal. She had been 
giving it a certain cough-mixture. I found 
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the little fellow with blue lips and fingers, 
breathing three times as rapidly as usual, 
and it required but a moment to recognize a 
double-pneumonia of the worst type. I 
hastily ordered oxygen, and sat up all night 
with him, but the appeal from the drug- 
clerk’s judgment had come too late. 

People are altogether too quick to try 
any remedy that a friend may suggest — 
and intelligent people are about as bad as 
others. Just the other day a prominent 
man came to me and said that he had sharp 
pains in his back; he thought that he had 
wrenched himself in bowling, but I told him 
that a jagged kidney-stone was traveling 
down a very sensitive tube and causing all 
his suffering. I gave him some simple direc- 
tions, and he left the office. On his way 
down the street he met a friend and told him 
his trouble; the friend then told him about 
a wonderful “German tea’?—and the 
advice of the friend who knew nothing about 
the ailment overruled the judgment of the 
doctor. Now if I had been a lawyer and 
had given this man legal advice about the 
title to his home, and that same friend 
had met him on the street with different 
advice, my client would not have done more 
than listen to him respectfully. 

The alimentary canal has always been a 
great thoroughfare leading from the stomach 
to the drug-store. The clerk is supposed 
to be a person competent to minister to any 
form of diarrhoea, regardless of its cause, and 
the bottles on his shelves have been filled 
perhaps by a manufacturer in a distant city. 
Here again the symptom is treated as if it 
were a disease, whereas diarrhoea is simply 
nature’s effort to get rid of an irritation 
somewhere in the intestines. The obvious 
thing to do is to flush out the canal, get rid 
of the irritating substance, and then check 
the superabundance of secretion. The cor- 
dials which the drug-clerk supplies, how- 
ever, usually contain opium, tannic acid, 
camphor, and capsicum —and the effect 
of these is to lock up the bowels with the 
irritating material still inside. Since ty- 
phoid fever often attracts attention to itself 
first by a diarrhoea, it will be apparent to 
every one that there is real danger in care- 
lessly locking up a bowel that contains 
an infection that is rapidly multiplying. 

The pill-eating habit — for the opposite 
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condition — is another sin that is laid at 
the door of the stomach, when it is really 
a sin of the intelligence. The bowel is a 
creature of habit, and it is just as easy for it 
to acquire the pill-habit as it is for a man 
to become addicted to smoking or to taking 
morphine. Many of these preparations 
are drastic cathartics, and an alimentary 
tract which gets in the habit of requiring their 
use, sooner or later loses much of the elas- 
ticity of its walls. By and by the patient 
hunts up his doctor and expects him quickly 
to restore the function of an organ that 
is like a piece of rubber that has been on the 
stretch too long. Our problem then is the 
same as would be that of a tailor who is asked 
to restore the elasticity to a pair of old 
suspenders. 

When I speak of remedies that are sold 
broadcast I know what I am taiking about, 
for I was for many years a druggist myself. 
Moreover, I have been guilty of making 
some of them myself, for anybody can put 
up a preparation and call it anything that he 
likes. For instance, since I have been a 
physician I once wrote a prescription for 
calomel combined with certain other drugs 
which were intended to meet a specific need 
of the patient’s condition. Some time 
afterward a druggist called me up and asked 
if I wanted everybody to have my calomel 
prescription — and explained that several 
people had come to him and asked for “the 
calomel that Dr. Johnson prescribes.” 
Later still, I happened into a drug-store 
and discovered a case containing 5,000 
“Dr. Johnson’s Calomel Tablets.” Dur- 
ing the period when I was a druggist I was 
often called upon to make patent medicines 
for other people — and if those who have 
the habit of buying these remedies knew 
as much as I do about what they cost, there 
would be less confidence in their supposed 
virtues. For example, a customer once 
gave me a sample of a suppository, and asked 
me to find out what was in it and to see if I 
could duplicate it. It took me two years to 
solve the problem completely, which was 
that of making it out of a substance which 
would not melt in any climate, but which 
would dissolve at the temperature of the 
body. This preparation sold for $1, and 
the cost, as I remember it now, was about 
seven-eighths of a cent. 
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WHY I WROTE MY LATEST BOOK 


Some people justify their too-frequent use 
of ready-to-take remedies on the ground 
that physicians themselves often prescribe 
them. They think that any preparation 
with a pharmacist’s name on the label is 
a “patent”? medicine — but that which the 
physician sometimes orders is a “pro- 
prietary”’ medicine. The difference is very 
great. A patent medicine is a secret nos- 
trum whose exact composition may be known 
only to the manufacturer, and whose label is 
protected by copyright. A proprietary medi- 
cine, on the other hand, is a preparation 
compounded by a manufacturing pharma- 
cist, in conformity with the United States 
Pharmacopceia, and whose exact formula is 
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supplied to the physician. It is sometimes 
better to prescribe one of these than to de- 
pend upon the skill of a local druggist, espe- 
cially in a small town where some drugs are 
carried in stock until they have lost their 
virtues. The big houses control the impor- 
tation of drugs and can reserve the choicest 
for their own use. Besides, there are some 
compounds which an ordinary drug-clerk 
cannot properly prepare. If I should write 
a prescription for oil of sandalwood and 
fluid-extract of saw-palmetto, for example, 
I would get a muddy, disagreeable mixture; 
but I can order the same thing as put up in 
pleasant form by a reliable house, and I 
know exactly what my patient is taking. 


WHY I WROTE MY LATEST BOOK 
MY AIM IN “THE PATIENCE OF JOHN MORLAND” 


BY 


MARY DILLON 


two volumes bound in crimson 

velvet, now somewhat faded by 
the passage of the years and containing 
within their covers the letters of a young 
man and a young woman, written in the 
late "twenties and the early ’thirties of the 
last century. They were given to me to 
do with them what I would, and one day 
I let two young girls have a glimpse between 
the crimson-velvet covers of the love story 
of their ancestors. 

It proved more enthralling than any 
novel, and after that first glimpse, for many 
a day they would hurry home from school 
and take up the reading where they had laid 
it down the day before. It was a beautiful 
story, beautifully written on big, square 
sheets so closely lined and in a hand- 
writing so like the finest engraving that 
it was a test for the strongest eyes to decipher 
the somewhat faded ink. 

The letters in each volume were curiously 
alike in appearance, each written on a 
pale-blue sheet of finest India paper, with 
a large square left in the centre of the outer 


Aro my family heirlooms are 


page for the superscription. Both were 
written in the same fine “running hand” 
and both had every margin crowded close 
with postscripts. But there was one marked 
difference between the two. The man’s 
letters always bore on that square left for 
the superscription a clear stamp “25G¢, 
Paid;” or, if, as sometimes happened, the 


letter ran over into two sheets — “soc, 
Paid.” ‘The woman’s letters also bore the 
stamp — “25c,” but never marked “Paid” 


and never “soc.” I suppose in that day 
it would have been as indelicate in a young 
woman to prepay her letters as in a young 
man not to prepay his. I must suppose 
that, for I happen to know that the young 
man was, through part of the time of this 
correspondence, a poor young student at 
an Eastern university, and part of the time 
a poorly-paid, young college professor; and 
the woman was a rich, young widow, and as 
incapable of any small meannesses as she 
was rich, young, and beautiful. 

The story told in their letters by these 
two young people eighty years ago was 
such an enchanting one that the two girls 
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who read it begged me to weave it into a 
novel. They fairly besieged me with their 
entreaties, until, at last, I capitulated. 
But in looking up the local setting of that 
day for my tale, I became interested in the 
familiar story of Peggy O’Neil and her 
bluff and ardent old defender, the gallant 
Andrew Jackson. The Washington of that 
day also fascinated me — the Washington 
of Clay and Webster and Adams; of Martin 
Van Buren and Randolph of Roanoke; of 
Hayne and Wirt and Calhoun; and before 
I knew it I was switched off from the love 
idyl lying between the crimson-velvet covers 
to the track of a plain, every-day historic 
novel. 

So much for how I came to write it. 
With me a purpose is not always clearly 
defined before I begin to write. It is the 
story that a bit of reading suggests, or that 
presents itself to me in some other way, that 
gives me no rest until I have done my best 
to tell it. Now I very well know with what 
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scorn certain critics treat the historical 
novel or the historical romance. But once 
in a while a true word appears in the midst 
of their most biting sarcasms. Said a 
severe critic of “The Patience of John 
Morland”: ‘We admit that there is one 
value in a story of this kind; it may drive 
the reader to the real thing—to read 
history for himself.” 

And this, I think, I may offer as my 
purpose. As a modest “pygmy of the 
present day,” I may “at least do something” 
to arouse an interest in the history of my 
own beloved country. And if I had another 
purpose — of showing that patience, long- 
continued, will always “have its perfect 
work,” and that love worthy of the name 
“thinketh no evil,” “hopeth all things,” 
“beareth all things,” and cometh into its 
own at last — why that goes without saying; 
and I hope that he who runs may read this 
purpose in “The Patience of John 
Morland.” 


A SCHOOL WITH A REAL TEACHER 


A CONNECTICUT ENGLISHMAN WHO PREPARED BOYS FOR LIFE 


AND WHOSE PERSONALITY 


IS VIVID AFTER FIFTY YEARS 


BY 


CASPAR F. GOODRICH 


(REAR-ADMIRAL, UNITED STATES NAVY) 


HE school was in New Haven. I 
attended it toward the close of the 
fifties. Its master, ‘‘ Professor’’ 
Sidney A. Thomas, was by birth an Eng- 
lishman and a gentleman, by nature a peda- 
gogue in the very best sense of the term. 
He was short of stature and active in habit. 
His clean-shaven face was forceful in ex- 
pression; his keen gray eye commanded — 
and secured — obedience; what lay under 
his full wig of wavy, brown hair was a 
source of speculation, not to say awe, to his 
pupils, for its secret they never penetrated. 
So much for the man. | 
This school was unique. It came to an 
abrupt ending when its master’s health com- 
pelled his retirement, for the school and the 


master were one. To none was the clos- 
ing so sad as to those who had been 
fortunate enough to attend its sessions. 
As boys we loved the master; as parents 
since that time we have sought his like 
for our own children, but our search has 
been fruitless. 

Mr. Thomas had no text-books in his 
school, and his boys had no tasks to perform 
outside of school hours. Being of an in- 
genious turn of mind and fertile in devices to 
compass his ends, he supplied the lack of 
text-books in a fashion peculiarly his own. 
What he sought — and obtained — was a 
means of teaching. There was no trace in 
his school of the modern practice of setting 
tasks to be worked out at home by the boy’s 
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parents and confining the teacher’s work to 
‘hearing the lessons.”’ 

Mounting the stairs that led to the school- 
room, each boy would hang his cap and 
overcoat on the peg which bore his number 
and then would go quietly to his desk. Once 
inside the school-room, no loud noise was 
permitted; and when the session began 
absolute silence was imperative. ‘The desks 
were assigned in groups to the two or three 
classes, and to the boys of each class in ac- 
cordance with their standing. How we all 
envied Charley Lindsey, who sat royally 
at desk number 1, the acknowledged 
head of the school! 

On his desk every morning, every boy 
would find a slate (which Mr. Thomas’s 
colored attendant had scrubbed clean 
at the end of the previous day’s work), 
two tin holders, each containing two slate- 
pencils ground to a delightful state of 
sharpness, some clean water in a small, 
glass bottle plugged by a cork with a slit 
in its side, through which the water could 
be spurted upon the slate, and on a hook 
at the side of the desk a fresh towel hung by 
its loop of tape. By these instrumentalities 
was the slate cleaned as needed. This neat 
way was insisted upon and its attendant 
lesson of cleanliness enforced. 

In front of the desks were benches for the 
recitations, which were carried on in a low 
tone so as not to disturb the boys at their 
desks. 

The lessons to be “worked out” at the 
desks were displayed on wall-maps. Such 
lessons, for instance, were sums in arith- 
metic and the geography of the part of the 
world then under study. The rules for 
“doing” the sums having been explained, 
the boys would work them out on their 
slates. In geography they drew the map 
before their eyes; in spelling they copied 
lists of words similarly displayed—thus inci- 
dentally introducing a lesson in penman- 
ship. We may not have written what was 
then considered “an elegant hand” — that 
is, abounding in flourishes, all the down- 
strokes heavily shaded, all the up-strokes 
of the breadth of a hair — but we did write 
legibly and evenly. Mr. Thomas preached 
legibility as the first requisite in writing and 
as being synonymous with politeness. One 
has no right, was his contention, to inflict 
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on a friend a letter the reading of which 
involves a tax on his time and patience. 

He laid great stress on dictation. In some 
mysterious way he managed to secure for 
this purpose an exciting book, of which he 
appeared to possess the only copy in exist- 
ence. Instead, therefore, of ‘holding 
back,” we strove to write as much as possible 
in order to get on with the story, and thus 
dictation was looked forward to by us with 
pleasure. 

The examination and the marking of the 
slates was done primarily by the boys. 
By means of a simple drill each slate was 
passed two places to the left. Each boy 
had then to mark the errors on the slate 
that reached him. In arithmetic he must 
show at what point the mistake that vitiated 
the result crept in; in dictation he marked 
the faults in spelling, punctuation, or use 
of capitals. When all was finished, the 
slates returned to their owners by a reversal 
of the original process. The scale of marks 
was in decimals up to 4 as a maximum, and 
each boy lost a decimal for every fault on his 
own slate, with another in addition for every 
fault he had failed to observe on the slate 
that came to him for inspection. 

In reciting geography, an outline (un- 
lettered map with dots to indicate the sites 
of cities) took the place of the complete 
wall map. The boy reciting would stand 
up and point with a wand to the countries, 
towns, rivers, etc., either at Mr. Thomas’s 
direction or, more frequently, at that of his 
classmates in turn. Mr. Thomas threw 
much of the labor of conducting recitations 
upon the boys themselves, and in so doing 
turned school-work into an interesting diver- 
sion. We came to the recitations in spelling, 
geography, and mental arithmetic with the 
same zest as to an exciting game, knowing 
that before each of us was a match, with one 
boy fighting against all his classmates. 

One of his many happy devices was the 
school post-office. At the opening of the 
term the boys elected their postmaster, who 
distributed the letters and kept account of 
the postage due. The post-office itself was a 
tall, narrow cabinet with mail-box, delivery- 
window, and glass-fronted letter-boxes bear- 
ing numbers. When school began, after 
vacation, each boy found in his desk a wal- 
let containing a sum of scrip-money — the 
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postal currency of the school — some station- 
ery, and a pill-box holding small, gummed 
numbers corresponding to the number of his 
letter-box. One of these numbers pasted 
on his letter denoted that it was single, 
two that it was double, and the writer was 
charged by the postmaster accordingly. 
One afternoon each week was devoted to 
writing letters to one another. The body 
of a single letter was — let us say — fifty 
words long. For the letter, the recipient 
paid to the writer the postage in scrip — so 
much for a single letter, twice that amount 
for a double letter, and so on. But — and 
here comes in the ingenuity of the scheme — 
the recipient was permitted to check against 
the writer one cent for every mistake in 
spelling, punctuation, grammar, or use of 
capitals, for not properly folding the letter 
(envelopes were only just coming into use), 
or for addressing, heading, or closing it in 
other than the prescribed manner. It 
might easily happen that a boy, after writ- 
ing a double or treble letter, would still 
have to pay (for his mistakes) more money 
than his postage would bring him. The 
letters had to be real letters. All disputes 
were settled by the postmaster, whose 
decision was final. A boy must write at 
least one letter every mail-day, and he had 
a little set of books in which he kept his 
letter accounts with his schoolmates in 
double-entry. The incentive to industry 
in this matter of correspondence lay in the 
fact that at the close of the term Mr. Thomas 
redeemed the postal scrip in gold dollars at 
a fixed ratio. Once I saw a boy enter upon 
his holiday with more than seven dollars of 
real money in his pocket, all gained in this 
manner. 

Mr. Thomas had a small, hand printing- 
press and a few fonts of type. Every week 
his book, containing all his marks, was 
given to a committee of the boys. They 
made out the averages, arranged the scholars 
in order of merit, and then set up and 
printed the school roster, mailing a copy to 
each boy. It was considered a great dis- 
tinction to serve on the printing committee. 

In our boyhood there were certain red- 
letter days, such as the annual coming of the 
circus and the first excellent skating on 
Lake Sattonstall. “‘Professor,”’ our spokes- 
man would say, “the skating is fine on Lake 
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Sattonstall; won’t you please give us a 
pulch?” If he consented, we would take 
our slates and write upon them the numbers 
from 1 to 20. In the meanwhile he would 
bring out a huge scrap-book in which was 
a large number of sums in arithmetic, of 
which this may be cited as a type: 

“Add from 3 to 13, both inclusive, multi- 
ply by 79, subtract 5808, divide by 18: 
answer!” 

The first boy to call out the right solu- 
tion received an approving nod from Mr. 
Thomas, put away his things, rose from his 
place, and quietly left the school. Another 
sum, another correct answer, and another 
happy lad was free to enjoy the sport which 
beckoned him out of doors—and every 
boy knows the value of twenty extra min- 
utes gained for skating on a wintry afternoon, 
or for securing a front seat about the heav- 
enly tan-bark ring of Barnum’s show. 

As to discipline, Mr. Thomas had but 
little trouble, for he kept us all so interested 
and busy that there was practically neither 
inclination nor time for cutting up pranks. 
It was no uncommon thing for a boy to go 
through a whole term without once break- 
ing a rule. At the end of the day, Mr. 
Thomas would call the roll and each boy 
would respond to his name, stating the 
number of times he had been guilty of any 
infraction, and then leave the house. His 
word was always accepted. 

‘So well known in New Haven were the 
results of Mr. Thomas’s institution in thor- 
oughly grounding his scholars in the 
branches which he undertook, that a letter of 
recommendation from him rarely, if ever, 
failed to secure a boy ready employment in 
the stores of the town. 

His scholars, speaking generally, learned 
how to work in the hum of oral recitations 
and to pay no heed to what was going on 
about them. To this day one of them at 
least is wholly indifferent to the noises that 
reach his ears or to the confusion of any 
kind in his neighborhood, provided only 
that he be not touched in person or called 
by name. 

There may be elsewhere a better primary 
school than Mr. Thomas’s. As to this I 
cannot speak authoritatively; but none of 
his old scholars will ever admit it; for myself, 
I doubt if there ever existed one so good. 
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